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Women’s Changing Roles Through the Life Cycle 


BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


The life line may be viewed as be- 
ing punctuated at various points by 
major psychological or social events. 
It is customary to refer to the peri- 
ods of life as infancy, childhood, ado- 
lescence, young adulthood, middle 
age, and old age. For each of these age 
periods the adaptations women and 
men are called upon to make are dif- 
ferent in nature. Both the problems 
posed and the solutions are different. 
The timing and significance of the 
punctuation marks are themselves dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the two 
sexes, and the result is an asychronous 
development of the two sexes. 


In considering women’s changing 
roles through the life cycle, two con- 
cepts are useful: that of cultural con- 
tinuities and discontinuities, and that 
of ego-identity. 

Any society in some ways provides 
easy transition as the individual moves 
from one period of life to the next, or 
from one developmental task to the 
next. In some areas of life, social in- 
stitutions have been elaborated that 
assist the individual as he moves into 
a new role or new status and that help 
to provide continuity in cultural ex- 
pectations and in social supports. In 
other areas of life, the society pro- 
vides little assistance; there are no 
readily available institutions or estab- 
lished patterns of behavior that pro- 
vide this social support. In the latter 
case, discontinuity results. 


Ego-identity, a concept most fully 
developed by Erik Erikson, refers to 


the extent to which the individual de- 
velops a sense of self, who one is, and 
where one is going in life; a sense of 
continuity of the self and a clarity 
with regard to life goals. The period 
of adolescence is the crucial period 
with regard to ego-identity, for this 
is the time when the girl or boy strug- 
gles for independence from parents, 
makes the choice of vocational field, 
and establishes a new basis for rela- 
tionships with the opposite sex. None- 
theless, the development of a strong 
and clear sense of self is not an issue 
that is settled once and for all during 
the adolescent years. As she moves 
through successive stages in the life 
line, the individual is called upon to 
structure, then to restructure, the self- 
image; and to formulate, then re- 
formulate her goals. 

Identity has several components, 
but within the present context, it is 
primarily the sex-role component that 
is of concern: “What am I, and what 
should I be, as a woman?” ‘What 
does it mean to be a man? What is 
expected of me as a man?” These 
questions rise to the forefront at dif- 
ferent times in the lives of women 
than they. do in the lives of men; and 
to the extent that cultural disconti- 
nuities exist at one and another point, 
there is more or less stress created for 
the individual in maintaining or in 
restructuring her sense of sex-role 
identity. In evaluating the significance 
of various punctuation marks along 
the life line, do- these events pose 
problems of identity? Are these tran- 
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sition points stressful because social 
continuities are lacking? 

We are concerned primarily with 
upper-middle and middle-middle 
classes, those segments of our popula- 
tion who are the college-educated or 
the college-bound, the daughters and 
sons of business executives and pro- 
fessionals, and of white-collar work- 
ers who are somewhat lower in the oc- 
cupational hierarchy. This group rep- 
resents only 10 to 20 percent in most 
communities in the United States, but 
it is the pace-setting and the value- 
setting group in our society. It is the 
middle-class patterns of life that per- 
sons of lower social levels aspire to; 
and middle-class values are, by and 
large, the dominant ones in America. 

In infancy, there is little differenti- 
ation between the sexes in cultural ex- 
pectations. Of course it is true that 
parents institute patterns of socializa- 
tion for their girl babies different 
from those of their boy babies in some 
ways. Fathers do not go about chuck- 
ing their infant daughters under the 
chin, or tossing them playfully into 
the air with quite the same abandon 
they may demonstrate toward infant 
sons and it is true that in many subtle 
ways girls learn to be girls and boys 
to be boys in the first monthsand years 
of their lives. But these are subtle mat- 
ters, at first; and in more general ways, 
the society pays relatively little atten- 
tion to sex of the infant. We do not have 
in our language, for instance, and in 
contrast to many other languages, dif- 
ferent nouns for boy babies and for 
girl babies. In play activities, in cloth- 
ing, in routines of eating, sleeping, 
toilet training, little differentiation is 
made between the sexes. It is even 
quite permissible now for little girls 
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to be aggressive, and for little boys to 
play with dolls. We no longer even 
prefer boys. (Indeed, as children have 
lost their economic value to the family, 
and are now valued as objects of af- 
fection or, as some believe, as indices 
of status in a consumption-oriented 
rather than production-oriented soci- 
ety, there is some evidence that, if 
anything, it is girls who are becoming 
the preferred sex. ) 

The first bonds of identification for 
both girls and boys tend to be with 
the mother, and these bonds with the 
mother are reinforced for both sexes 
throughout early childhood. The ob- 
servation is now a trite one (although 
it is also an exaggerated one) that our 
boys spend their formative years 
under female domination, first the 
mother, then the elementary school 
teacher. Consequently the first major 
crisis in the development of sex-role 
identity probably appears earlier for 
boys than for girls. For the boy, the 
first adjustment to the school and to 
the peer group is likely to be a major 
task with regard to the formation of 
sex-role identity. Our middle-class 
little boy is trained at home to be 
polite, if not docile; cooperative, if 
not passive. Women are busy polish- 
ing off the rough edges, as if boys 
were regarded as bulls in a china shop, 
or so, at least, it appears from various 
sets of data that we have gathered 
recently. Even when men are young 
adults, their mothers seem to have a 
covert view of their own role as one of 
helping their sons sublimate their ag- 
gressive impulses and transform them 
into achievement motives. 

While the role of the father is 
changing rapidly in America today, 
so that child-rearing is no longer the 
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domain only of the mother, it is yet 
true that in the first years of the 
child’s life, the father participates in 
the mother’s, if not actually in 
mothering, activities. He sets a model 
for his young son, but in a setting in 
which the mother reigns. In our soci- 
ety, the male world is closed off from 
the little boy’s observation; he cannot 
see or understand what it is his father 
does during the week days. Thus the 
father enters the mother’s world. He 
does not take the boy child with him 
into the male adult world. 

Once in school, however, a boy is 
called upon to demonstrate physical 
prowess, skill and daring in games, 
courage and aggression, the range of 
traits and attributes that traditionally 
set boys apart from girls in the ele- 
mentary school years. The first major 
discontinuity with regard to sex-role 
identity tends usually to be that of 
reconciling the expectations of adult 
females with those of male age-peers. 

The transition from early into 
middle childhood is not fraught with 
the same features of discontinuity for 
most little girls. One wins approval 
in school in much the same ways as 
one wins approval at home. The 
mother, the father, the teacher, and 
one’s peers all have more or less 
congruent expectations regarding ap- 
propriate feminine behavior. 

Beginning at puberty, however, and 
continuing through the adolescent 
years, it is typically the female in our 
middle-class society who faces a newly 
complicated and varied set of role ex- 
pectations and who faces a crisis period 
in sex-role identity. In the first place, 
the onset of the menstrual cycle, while 
it reaffirm’s one’s femininity, is almost 
always accompanied by a set of mixed 


feelings in which there is a strong 
component of negative affect. The 
biological maturity it symbolizes is 
usually in juxtaposition to the social 
immaturity and the accompanying 
psychological immaturity that is en- 
forced upon teenagers by our eco- 
nomic and educational institutions. In 
a study we are just now completing, 
we find that even in the enlightened 
present, the majority of young adult 
women interviewed had had no prior 
explanation or preparation regarding 
menstruation; and that even in the 
age group 18 to 25, over one third 
had had no preparation at all, not 
from their mothers, not even from 
their friends. This is an inauspicious 
beginning for an adolescence that is 
marked by confused feelings and atti- 
tudes regarding the feminine sex role. 

Secondly, with their peers, adoles- 
cent girls find that the traits which 
now make for popularity with boys 
and with girls are not necessarily the 
same. Some wonder if popularity 
should be their goal at all. The school 
is likely to hold up the values of 
higher education; of developing one’s 
talents to the fullest; of planning for 
work and career. Our young lady is 
told she owes it to herself and to soci- 
ety to seek self-realization as a person, 
not only as a woman; and by the 
latter, is usually meant not only as a 
wife and mother. At the same time, 
many adults, often her own parents, 
will say, “What does it all matter, 
so long as you are pretty?” or “Of 
course we want you to go to college; 
but what you take doesn’t matter so 
much, so long as you get an educa- 
tion.” Adolescent girls are confused 
in a world which 1s, in truth, con- 
fusing; but one in which adults are 
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often perceived as doing little to re- 
duce the confusion. Even in 1961, 
with the new emphasis everywhere 
upon developing the intellect, high 
school girls with whom I talk worry 
lest they will lose popularity with 
boys by appearing too intelligent. 

As educators we worry that too 
many women drop out of college to 
marry at too early an age, and most 
middle-class parents agree with us, 
even though their reasons may be 
different from our own. Yet more 
and more young women are marrying 
early, although our upper-middle 
class women are older than the often- 
quoted age 20. The higher the social 
class and the higher the educational 
level, the later is age of marriage. 
There has been little research on why 
people are marrying at younger ages. 
It is clear, however, that various social 
institutions, the family, the school, the 
peer group, pull in different directions 
upon young women; and we have as 
yet worked out neither consistent so- 
cial expectations nor consistent social 
supports that smooth the path for 
women in this period of their lives. 


Social class differences are impor- 
tant and the problems of sex-role 
identity, the questioning of how to 
plan for the long life ahead, how to 
develop talents and interests that will 
sustain one in the unforseeable future 
will arise more frequently in the 
middle-class than in the working-class 
girl. Yet this issue is arising more 
frequently in girls of working-class 
backgrounds, too, as, in the search for 
talent, teachers and counselors encour- 
age some girls to go to college who 
had not expected or planned to do so 
and who, in consequence, now face un- 
anticipated choices with regard to 
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their life patterns. It is true, of course, 
that increasing freedom of choice is a 
great social and personal good, even 
though it brings with it new doubts 
and irresolute feelings. Complexity 
and stress are not necessarily deleteri- 
ous to psychological development nor 
to mental health, but counselors must 
recognize that confusion with regard 
to appropriate sex-role behavior is be- 
coming characteristic of larger num- 
bers of young women as the college- 
vs.-early-marriage choice is now made 
available to more girls of lower social- 
class backgrounds. 

For middle-class girls, the point at 
which issues like these arise has prob- 
ably been postponed, but not elimi- 
nated. These girls go to college with- 
out much question; but a year or two 
later, many face the question, “Shall 
I get married now—or wait?” And 
for some, “Shall I go on to graduate 
school?” And for a very few, “Shall 
I stay in graduate school?” In dealing 
with graduate students the day has by 
no means arrived when women will 
readily shed their sensitivity and their 
self-conscious attitudes about being a 
woman in what they still regard as 
a man’s domain. In my experience 
women pursuing graduate programs 
in the traditionally feminine profes- 
sional fields, education, social work, 
nursing education, move with some 
assurance and freedom from sex-role 
anxiety. In other departments, in 
even the most enlightened universi- 
ties, I am impressed with the extent 
to which women suffer from a kind of 
diffuse anxiety about appropriate sex- 
role behavior; and the extent to which 
they seem to seek reassurance in the 
subtlest of ways, even those who are 
married, that to obtain the Ph.D. does 
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not mark them as lacking in feminin- 
ity. 

Nor is the problem solved for the 
much larger number of middle-class 
women who marry during or soon 
after college and who do not even 
consider gradaute training. Marriage, 
while it is always a highly significant 
punctuation mark in the woman’s life- 
line, does not itself put an end to this 
type of soul-searching. Our sophisti- 
cated college girl is not one who thinks 
of marriage as the happy ending, the 
point at which she will settle down 
and settle in for the rest of her life. 
She continues to ask herself, “Who 
am I?” 


For the male, the period of adoles- 


cence may be even more stormy than’ 


for the female but for different rea- 
sons. This is a period in which sex- 
role definitions are relatively clear and 
consistent, for he is educating himself 
for his occupational career, and there 
are no ambiguities on this score. He 
may be delayed by military service; 
and he may marry before his educa- 
tion is complete, but there is no con- 
fusion with regard to his major goals 
or sex-role identity. 


This is not to say that women have 
more or greater problems of adjust- 
ment than men, or that there are 
greater hazards to their mental health, 
but only that for the male adolescent 
with regard to sex-role there is prob- 
ably only one overriding pattern of 
social expectations, that predicated 
upon occupational achievement. Some 
adolescent males have trouble in 
fitting into this one pattern. For 
adolescent females, however, the 
problem lies in choosing and combin- 
ing elements from various patterns; 
in other words, in resolving the 


choices rather than in conforming to 
a single pattern. Ego-identiy prob- 
lems that relate to sex-role come into 
the foreground for adolescent girls 
more than for adolescent boys. 

It is parenthood, not marriage, that 
marks the end of this period of con- 
fusion for young women. With the 
first pregnancy, the problem of sex- 
role identity disappears, and social 
and psychological processes tend to be 
congruent with biological. Society 
seems to rush forth to provide a 
variety of supports for our young 
woman: the prenatal clinic, the lying- 
in hospital, the husband and the 
mother and the mother-in-law, all 
of whom are supportive and united 
in their expectations, even the in- 
terested salespeople, and after the 
birth of the child, the well-meaning 
older people on the street who peer 
into the baby-buggy and offer advice. 
Now the young woman knows who 
she is and what she is about. Notwith- 
standing all the anxieties that accom- 
pany pregnancy and motherhood, 
there is no longer a problem of sex- 
role definition, or of sex-role iden- 
tity. At no other time in a woman’s 
life is she so sure what it means to be 
a woman, and at no other time in her 
life does she enjoy the same unanim- 
ity of expectations from the persons 
around her. Everybody approves of 
motherhood. 

For those women who do not be- 
come mothers, whether or not they 
marry, the period of young adulthood 
is also one in which sex-role identity 
becomes clarified and crystallized. 
Some become psychologically com- 
mitted to a work career, and others, 
to some other version of sex-role 
identity. It is the unusual woman 
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who goes all the way through young 
adulthood with a still-unformed im- 
age of the self as a woman and with 
the question left open in her mind, 
“Who am I?” (This is not the same 
question, of course, as “Who would 
I like to be?”’) 

It is at this period in the conver- 
gent life-lines of husbands and wives 
when sex-roles become most sharply 
differentiated, and the period when 
the strongest complementary bonds 
between husbands and wives are per- 
ceived by both sexes. The tasks and 
the preoccupations of men and women 
become divergent in the years when 
the male becomes more and more 
absorbed in his work, and when the 


female becomes more and more en-~° 


grossed with home-making and child- 
rearing. Yet this is also the period 
when, as some of our own research 
indicates, husbands and wives stand 
closest together psychologically. 

It is probably true that parenthood 
provides not quite such a transforma- 
tion in the life of the average young 
man as in the life of the average young 
woman. To become a father is, of 
course, tremendously important; it 
signifies a change in status and in con- 
cept of self for the male, and the 
personality of the male probably 
deepens and changes in significant 
ways. We are probably right in as- 
signing to parenthood the appearance 
of new maturity in doth sexes. Yet 
from the point of view of sex-role and 
of cultural expectations, parenthood 
is probably less far-reaching in its 
effects upon males, and in creating 
new patterns of thought and behavior. 

The next major punctuation mark 
in the female’s life is the time of the 
so-called “empty nest,” the point 
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when the last child has gone off to 
college or has married. For wom- 
en who are middle-aged today, this 
event has occurred somewhere in their 
middle or late forties. It will occur 
at an earlier age for women who are 
presently in their 20’s or 30’s; for it 
is these women who married young, 
bore their children early and close 
together, and whose nests will there- 
fore empty earlier than for the present 
generation of middle-aged women. 
The empty nest is also a psycho- 
logical reality nowadays long before 
children reach college or marrying 
age. In our middle-class group in 
successive decades children spend 
fewer hours at home, and the recrea- 
tional and educational functions of 
the family have continued to shrink. 
Increasingly, younger women are 
coming to feel the psychological 
manifestations of the empty nest, the 
loss of role, the need to find new 
activities to fill one’s time and to give 
satisfaction and fulfillment. Whether 
our middle-class woman reaches this 
point in her own psychological devel- 
opment when her youngest child is 
eighteen or eight, and when she her- 
self is 45 or 35, this turning point is 
likely to provide another instance of 
lack of synchronization with male 
development. It comes when her 
husband is at the peak period of his 
occupational career, when he is fully 
engaged in the world of work, and 
when there is no comparable crisis 
point in his own sex-role identity. 
Somewhere near the mid-point of her 
life, then, the typical middle-class 
woman faces a major reorganization 
of role patterns, and attendant upon 
it, a re-examination of self and a re- 
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structuring of sex-role and ego- 
identity. 

Furthermore, for our presently 
middle-aged woman the biological 
changes of the menopause tend to 
occur at about the same time as the 
empty nest. On the basis of some of 
our own work in the Committee on 
Human Development, it appears that 
women, as they move through the 
middle years, become more self-con- 
fident, more expressive of affect, more 
expansive, in some ways, even 
dominant over their husbands. Men 


seem to age differently. They do not 
show this emotional expansion, but 
instead a gradual decline in emotional 
energy and affective expressivity, a 
kind of withdrawal from emotional 
investments, and a kind of turning 


inward rather than outward. These 
are only suggestive rather than defi- 
nitive findings thus far, for research 
on personality changes in middle age 
is exceedingly sparse. Just as young 
adulthood is a relatively neglected 
area in developmental psychology, so, 
too, is middle age. 

The empty nest is a point at which 
many women create new careers for 
themselves, when some enter or re- 
enter the labor market, when others 
increase the extent of the involvement 
in less formal and less remunerative, 
but often no less satisfying, careers in 
community affairs, and when still 
others seek re-admission to college 
and to graduate programs. This 
transition into middle age is not yet 
one for which there are many orderly 
and well-established channels. In the 
area of civic and club participation, 
the transition probably goes on rela- 
tively smoothly, and middle-aged 
women take over positions of leader- 
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ship with little difficulty. But busi- 
ness, industry, and the professions 
have only now begun to concern them- 
selves with ways of utilizing middle- 
aged, middle-class women, and it is 
not easy for these women to enter or 
re-enter the labor market. Unlike 
working-class women who tend to 
move more easily in and out of their 
jobs as factory operatives or clerical 
and service workers, the college grad- 
uate does not move easily into a 
position that requires high-level skills 
and up-to-date preparation, or pick 
up again a professional career that has 
been interrupted for 10 or 20 years. 
Nor has there been the same experi- 
mentation with part-time work at 
middle-and high-level positions in 
business and industry that there has 
been at lower occupational levels. It 
is not as easy to be a part-time teacher 
as a part-time typist; nor to be a part- 
time department store buyer as to be 
a part-time saleswoman. 

Neither have educational institu- 
tions yet made it easy for middle-aged 
women to resume higher education. 
It is still the exception rather than 
the rule that a middle-aged woman is 
encouraged to enter and work toward 
an advanced degree. Changes in our 
educational institutions along these 
lines are undoubtedly moving for- 
ward, but for the present generation 
of middle-aged women these changes 
have not been made in time to benefit 
many of them. 

This is particularly unfortunate be- 
cause middle-aged women, although 
they have problems in readjusting to 
the role of student, and although they 
may have conflict with themselves and 
their families in regard to undertaking 
higher education at all, once they 
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make the initial readjustment, often 
tend to progress with less distraction 
and less emotional confusion than 
younger women. Since they have 
raised their children and thus demon- 
strated their femininity to themselves 
and to the world, they seem free from 
sex-role identity problems. 

For men, there is a comparable 
crisis in sex-role identity, not during 
middle age, but at the time of retire- 
ment. The 65-year-old man today, 
somewhat like the 40-year-old wom- 
an, faces what is probably one of the 
few significant role changes in his 
life when he contemplates giving up, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, his role 
as worker. While this pattern will 
undoubtedly change in the next few 
decades, men who are presently ap- 
proaching old age have little to sus- 
tain them in making such a transition. 
Older people today, unlike younger 
ones, are still bound to the Protestant 
ethic, still measure their self-worth 
in terms of their roles as economic 
producers, do not have established 
patterns of leisure time pursuits which 
stand as ready substitutes for work 
pursuits. This is particularly true of 
upper-middle, as compared to work- 
ing-class, men. 

Middle-class men, the high-level 
business executives and the profes- 
sionals, do not, of course, follow the 
same patterns of retirement as work- 
ing-class men. They tend to keep on 
working after age 65; retirement is 
more gradual. These men, who have 
greater command over their work 
lives than do men at lower occupa- 
tional levels, are reflecting their dis- 
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comfort in a society which has not 
yet succeeded in smoothing the transi- 
tion for men from middle into old 
age. They illustrate, in short, one of 
the major cultural discontinuities of 
our society. As yet the society is in 
a transitional state, at best, in provid- 
ing roles and status for its aging 
population. 

There is probably no comparable 
crisis point with regard to sex-role 
identity for most women in the later 
years of life. 

Thus the life-long patterning of 
sex-role identity appears to be differ- 
ent for the two sexes. To some extent 
this is but another reflection of the un- 
derlying biological differences between 
men and women; but to some extent, 
it is also a reflection of our culture, in 
which the periods in the life line that 
demand major reformulations of the 
self-image are differently timed for 
women than for men. 

As women move in their long lives 
from school to workplace to kitchen 
back to workplace, they should be pre- 
pared not only for the changes dic- 
tated by a growing economy which de- 
mands their presence in the labor mar- 
ket, but also for the changes due to a 
lengthened life span, a shortened par- 
ental cycle, and a changing biological 
pattern. The rhythm and patterning 
of women’s lives follow certain inher- 
ent developmental changes. It is the 
points at which these changes are in- 
congruent with social expectations that 
will require the special assistance of 
the counselors of women. 





Who Needs Women? 


RUTH HILL USEEM 


Any adult who recognizes the con- 
stant changes in his world today must 
realize that he is as truly living on the 
frontier as any forefather who risked 
life and fortune in a new world. He 
has a need, not only for learning new 
ways of behavior as he moves through 
his life cycle, but also for creating 
these new ways of behavior, for each 
step in that cycle is only partially set 
by precedent and traditions from the 
past. 

The world of today and tomor- 
row is also a complex world. Com- 
plexity is mirrored in the fact that 
when the citizen moves in on one 
current problem, its solution ricochets 
off to create a new problem for other 
groups or other sections of our society. 
Complexity is also reflected in the 
increasing segmentation of roles in our 
society and at the same time the 
greater interdependency of each role 
on the other. It is reflected too in the 
increasing amounts of training and 
education necessary for the assump- 
tion of any role in modern society. It 
is witnessed in the rapid growth of 
organized-administered social rela- 
tions, or what we are wont to call 
our institutions. Each institution 
serves specialized needs or functions 
in the society, religious, governmen- 
tal, educational, business, neighbor- 
hood, family, counseling. Each in- 
stitution has its special set of inter- 
related roles, its mountainous body of 
literature, its unique skills constantly 
undergoing reassessment. Further, 


each of these institutions seems to be 
infinitely open to elaboration. One 
need only look at the growth of the 
National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors to illustrate the point; 
we need only note the increasing 
number of specialized functions of its 
members, counselors of junior high 
school students, counselors of high 
school students, counselors of college 
students, deans of high school and 
college students and the nascent roles 
of counselors for those in the middle 
years and counselors for the aged, as 
well as the new roles of research on 
all the problems faced by the various 
practitioners in our midst. 

From the point of view of society, 
there becomes increasing need for 
persons and structures engaged in the 
welding of the parts of these institu- 
tions to each other and the welding of 
the variety of institutions into mean- 
ingful relationships with each other. 
From the point of view of the insti- 
tution, the problem is one of organiz- 
ing segments of individuals or what 
we call their roles, for the achieve- 
ment of specific ends and purposes; 
from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, the problem is one of organiz- 
ing his segmented participation in a 
variety of roles, citizen, neighbor, 
mother, daughter, counselor, in a way 
which gives her personal satisfaction 
and a meaningful purpose in life. 

In static and simple societies in 
which the behavior of persons is 
determined largely by traditions of 
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the past, the individual always feels 
that he can control his own fate by 
his own actions. In an ever-changing 
and complex world, the individual 
by his own actions and behavior ac- 
tually contributes considerably to the 
nature of the present and the direction 
of the future, but even though his 
actions count for more, the individual 
feels more trapped by forces he con- 
siders beyond his control and buffeted 
by fates he feels are beyond his 
comprehension. 

Yet, the world of tomorrow, 
whatever its changes and complex- 
ities, will be lived by human beings 
who in their species characteristics 
will not be much different from what 
they are today. Healthier, perhaps, 
heavier and taller, perhaps, and 
longer lived, but man, the animal, 
will be pretty much the same. All 
members of Homo sapiens will be 
born helpless and will survive their 
long infant dependency only by the 
care of older human beings; the onset 
of puberty will occur at about the 
same age it always has, the ability to 
reproduce will cover about the same 
time span; the female of the species 
will bear the children; all human 
beings will age and eventually die. 
But tomorrow’s man will not be born 
with the set of instincts which allow 
or prevent his survival as a person 
or as a species. Man is not born hu- 
man but becomes human through the 
process of socialization to his time and 
place in history. Therefore our so- 
ciety, as are all human societies, is 
faced with the Herculean tasks of 
maintaining and expanding our pres- 
ent society and socializing the coming 
generation for participation in society, 
a society which we but dimly perceive 
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and which we and they by our actions 
will build. 

To fulfill these tasks we have ample 
documentation that the men of our 
society cannot do it alone. We need 
the gifted, whether men or women, 
to push back the frontiers of knowl- 
edge and to be creative in the arts; 
we need people, whether men or 
women, to administer our vastly com- 
plex organizations; we need parents, 
spouses and kinfolk, whether men or 
women, to create those havens of 
strength where individuals are loved 
and appreciated as whole people; we 
need educators, whether men or wom- 
en, to train and educate the young, 
the middle aged, and the aged; we 
need people, whether men or women, 
to assume the complex roles in our 
burgeoning international field; we 
need people, whether men or women, 
to care for the sick and the well, to 
produce food for the well-fed and 
starving, to distribute the consumer 
goods of our society. “Who needs 
women?” The answer is everybody, 
the answer is civilization, the answer 
is humanity. 

If these needs are so vast and so 
important, why then do we hear so 
much about the trapped housewife, 
the unemployed professional woman, 
the alienated young, the beatniks, the 
alcoholics, the tranquilized, the wasted 
womanpower, the feminine fallout, 
the lonely woman? Why should liv- 
ing in a complex and ever-changing 
world be so exhausting and enervating 
to some, so thrilling and challenging 
to others? Why are some so over- 
come with too much to accomplish and 
too many opportunities, and others 
overcome by the lack of opportunities? 
Why should some feel entrapped and 
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apathetic, others feel released to 
innovate? 

We can only conclude that a central 
problem of a changing, complex 
society is how to socialize all the mem- 
bers at all ages to approach life and 
its problems with what I like to term, 
“creative conformity,” so that they 
can find a sense of direction and 
meaningful purpose in life. What 
are the dynamic interrelationships be- 
tween individuals and systems which 
produce reasonably successful normal 
people and which meet the ongoing 
needs of society? 

We know a great deal about those 
who do not conform and are 
destructive of self and others; and 
about those who conform only to 
societally destructive patterns, the 


juvenile delinquent, the white collar 
criminals; we know something about 


those who conform but not in a 
creative way, e.g. the girls who con- 
form to the pressures to marry and 
bear children before they are ready 
to perform well the role of wife and 
mother. We need more studies of 
the successful, the creative, the imag- 
inative, but we are just beginning to 
get them. 

For dealing with the world of to- 
morrow we must have some sort of 
guidelines for initiating and assessing 
our actions, and these are often 
couched in the simplest of terms al- 
though they may be frighteningly 
complex in their implementation. We 
already have such values as the “dig- 
nity of man,” the right to vote, com- 
pulsory education up to about the 
age of 16, and we know the problems 
relative to their implementation. We 
are in the process of creating other 
cultural norms and it is three of these 
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which I would like to sketch here; 
they have implications for women as 
well as men, they are pertinent to the 
problem of creative conformity, and 
they are in the process of gaining more 
and more widespread adherents. 

1. Every young person should 
have the opportunity for early ex- 
posure to the adult roles of our 
society. Many of our young girls are 
living in very rarefied youth cultures 
in which they are effectively cut off 
from adult society. Further, these 
youth cultures seemingly offer few 
rewards if we can judge by the size- 
able proportion of young girls who 
are so extremely anxious to escape 
into the next stage. Girls of 12 want 
to wear lipstick, girls of 13 want to 
have nylons and high heels, girls 
of 14 want to go steady, girls of 15 
begin to think about the wedding veil, 
and many girls of 16 or 17 have 
entered into “installment marriage,” 
the kind they enjoy now and pay for 
later by being the “trapped house- 
wife.” Exhortations that they should 
be thinking about their long life ahead 
fall on deaf ears; pointing our soci- 
ety’s needs for nurses and doctors and 
diplomats seems extraneous to their 
real and compelling concerns in life, 
as indeed they are. Is this because of 
the inherent nature of girls or is it 
because of the nature of the youth 
cultures in which girls are socialized? 
If it is the latter, and I am inclined to 
think that it is, then how can we 
change that youth culture in such a 
way that young girls can see the youth 
segment as part of a larger life, that 
they can take steps which are mean- 
ingful and rewarding in the present 
as well as leading toward creative 
conformity in the future? 
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Education is not just the business 
of our families and not just the busi- 
ness of our present educational insti- 
tutions but education in its broadest 
sense is the business of all the institu- 
tions of our civilization. Therefore 
governmental, business, religious, ed- 
ucational, industrial, recreational and 
labor institutions should be encour- 
aged to build opportunities for the 
early, partial, temporary employment 
of the young. The implementation 
of this is admittedly difficult and 
complex, especially because many of 
the occupations and professions re- 
quire long training and high speciali- 
zation. 

We have already had a number of 
successful experiments in this area, 
the “earn while you learn” plans of 
Antioch and University of Cincin- 
nati; the “Candystripers” who work 
on a voluntary basis in hospitals, try- 
ing on the role of nursing at a level 
at which they are capable, and who 
thus see at first hand the roles of 
nursing, medical practitioners and 
hospital administrators. Trying on 
roles and finding you don’t like them 
is just as important as trying on roles 
and finding you do like them. On the 
college level I have been impressed 
with the number of young men and 
women who have chosen hotel admin- 
istration as a career because they first 
had jobs as waitresses, bell hops, desk 
clerks, which gave them peeks behind 
the scenes into the mystery of the 
adult occupational world. Commit- 
ments to teaching would increase if 
girls could be used as teacher’s aides. 
Labor unions would do well to allow 
the young to participate in some of 
their work. 

The experiment in the slums of 
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New York City to enlarge the vision 
of the school children by exposing 
them to the patterns of other seg- 
ments of society has had rather dra- 
matic results. Many participants in 
the college junior year abroad have 
undertaken some of the new interna- 
tional roles. We might well establish 
a junior year at home for youth to 
move over this great land of ours and 
see its strengths and weaknesses and 
work at some of the variety of ocupa- 
tions which Americans perform. 

It seems to me that the overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm which has been shown 
for the Peace Corps grows out of the 
need of the young to have meaning- 
ful, early roles. Although the aim of 
the Peace Corps is to extend aid to 
underdeveloped countries, one of the 
important results will be to give early 
commitment and experience to a num- 
ber of people for the new interna- 
tional roles. It will also result in a 
number of people finding they do not 
like it and must move on to something 
else. Eleanor Roosevelt’s idea of a 
domestic peace corps is worthy of our 
consideration. 

It will be harder to find meaningful 
early employment for the young 
people of modest talents and limited 
skills, but find them we must, with 
some programs on the national level, 
and others on local levels, and in 
consolidated rural school districts, in 
junior colleges and in Ivy League 
schools, each program vastly different 
from every other. It means, also, 
that we have to sell the idea to busi- 
nessmen, farmers, industries, hospi- 
tals, and I might add, parenthetically, 
do not exempt your own profession 
from consideration. Every member of 
it should have at least one young 
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person in a position of viewing the 
role of counseling or deaning. 

Such early experience for the 
young, whether paid or voluntary, 
whether of financial reward or cost 
to the institutions of our society, 
would give greater zest to the young 
for going through the routine of high 
school and college, would help to 
ensure the socialization of the young 
to the needs of a complex, changing 
society, and would dramatically lessen 
some of our so-called teen-age and 
college-age problem children. 

2. Every person who can benefit 
from a high school, college and grad- 
uate education should have the op- 
portunity to that education and should 
be imbued with the idea that it is his 
or her responsibility to have it. The 
implications of this simple statement 
of value are more complicated than 
one might think. I will eschew for 
the moment differences of opinion 
with respect to the quality and quan- 
tity of education, of who shall be 
educated and assume that if all of us 
do not agree on this principle today, 
we will eventually. For we know that 
one of the basic strengths of American 
society has been the education of all 
of its people for making of wise 
decisions within a democratic frame- 
work, and for interpreting their roles 
according to the best information. 

In applying this second value to the 
education for women let us first dis- 
abuse ourselves of the notion that 
spousehood and parenthood are un- 
skilled roles simply because they re- 
quire no special training. Let us not 
think that because a high school or 
college education is not demanded 
for the roles of homemaker and 
parent, performance of these roles 
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could not be vastly benefited by fur- 
ther educational experience. No one 
is seriously suggesting today that only 
those should vote who have the wis- 
dom to vote. Rather we have guar- 
anteed the rights of our citizens to 
vote and have conceived our problem 
as giving them the best education so 
that they can exercise this right with 
wisdom. Similarly I think we should 
say that every person should have the 
right to marry and become a parent 
and then attack the problem as to 
how we can best educate men and 
women for performing roles of such 
crucial concern to civilization. 

Let us try to help parents to see the 
wisdom of this course, let us push for 
Federal support of education that will 
benefit women and men at all levels 
of talent; let us help the young, 
both boys and girls, to see the neces- 
sity of education with respect to their 
spouse and parent roles. Being a 
successful spouse and parent requires 
the highest of skills and education for 
it involves socializing the young, re- 
lating the needs of individual family 
members to the specialized institu- 
tions of the society, and establishing a 
strong family unit based on sentiment 
and love. 

Both high schools and colleges need 
to rethink their course offerings. If 
spousehood and parenthood are roles 
which demand considerable skill and 
knowledge, then such knowledge 
should be the object of scholarly con- 
cern in our school system. Already 
there are many signs that this is ex- 
actly what is happening across the 
nation in high schools, in colleges of 
home economics, in liberal arts col- 
leges such as Earlham, in women’s 
colleges such as Stephens, in depart- 
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ments of sociology, in such places as 
Merrill-Palmer, yes, even in your 
own field of counseling and guidance. 

Second, we can predict that in the 
lengthened life of women, high pro- 
portions of them will and should 
move into paid occupational roles, 
and that high proportions of them 
will and should move into voluntary 
activities which are so vital for the 
successful operation of our complex 
society. Since all of these roles are 
changing and complex, and demand 
knowledge of our cultural heritage as 
well as increasing skills for their per- 
formance, there is need for continous 
education throughout a lifetime. We 
can no longer believe that education 
can be given once for a lifetime, and 
that it can be given prior to marriage 
and parenthood. It is high time that 
we questioned the sacrosanctness of 
the 4-year high school and the 4-year 
residential college. We have recog- 
nized these facts for men by estab- 
lishing married housing on campuses, 
and by providing continuing educa- 
tion of first rate caliber for men at 
all levels, as evidenced in our exten- 
sion courses and schools for execu- 
tives. But many women are not yet 
at the level of these extension courses. 
Junior colleges and community col- 
leges are of considerable help, and 
older women are returning in in- 
creasing numbers to complete their 
interrupted education. But we must 
go further. 

Reading and studying is much 
more significant under the discipline 
of working towards the goal of a high 
school diploma or college degree. 
Furthermore, degrees are union cards 
for entrance into many of the occu- 
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pations and professions of the world 
of tomorrow. 

We might do well to establish the 
concept of external high schools, and 
external colleges for the granting of 
external degrees. The standards 
would be comparable to a resident 
diploma and resident degree but 
would not require the same time 
schedule or residential requirements. 
Some women might take two years 
to get through a four year course, 
others might take as much as ten. It 
would require problems of cross-ac- 
creditation of courses taken at different 
colleges and universities as the women 
follow the mobility patterns of their 
husbands, and it would be difficult to 
weld together home study courses, 
business-machined courses, television 
courses, correspondence courses and 
reading done on one’s own, and it 
raises real problems on the teaching 
of laboratory courses. But to say that 
it is difficult is not to say that it is 
impossible. Perhaps we could plan 
for the mother to go to college in 
the summer, and take her children 
with her, under campus planned pro- 
grams for the housing and care 
and education of the children. 

The initiation of these and any 
other plans will be complicated, will 
run into many obstacles, not the least 
of which are the vested interests of 
the males of our society, but the 
stakes are worth the fight in terms of 
giving meaningful participation to 
women in their middle years and late 
years and at the same time fulfilling 
some of the urgent needs of our 
society. 

3. The third and final cultural 
value which needs our commitment 
is that every individual should have 
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equal opportunity to assume roles 
which are of importance to our society. 
The only relevant criteria should be 
the skills, abilities, training, physical 
condition and predilection of the in- 
dividual. Stated in another way: no 
person should have access to a role 
solely on the basis of sex or kinship 
and no person should be rejected 
solely on the basis of kinship or sex. 

We have made strides in this direc- 
tion but I feel sure that at this point, 
many of us will find ourselves at the 
parting of the ways. My own assess- 
ment of the trends of our times is that 
by explicitly stating this value, I am 
only carrying one step further what 
has already happened and is happen- 
ing now in our society, but you may 
object to my taking this extra step. 
Beyond the simple fact that the fe- 
male of the species bears the offspring, 
there are not many roles in our mod- 
ern, automated, technologically ad- 
vanced, highly organized society, that 
canont be played by individuals of ei- 
ther sex. In those few remaining roles 
where differences in human strength 
rather than qualities of the mind and 
personality are important, we may 
have to make distinctions between the 
sexes. I can think of one such role 
off-hand, the professional football 
player, but I am hard put to think of 
many more. 

The confusion about the identity of 
men and women grows out of a fast 
disappearing concept that there should 
be separate identities for men and 
women in a// their roles. The pangs, 
the frustrations, the confusion are the 
last gasp of a dying concept. The 
idea that there should be separate 
total roles for men and women is but 
our heritage from an earlier society 
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in which the roles of men and women 
were of necessity sex-linked. The 
problems attendant to their demise 
should not lead us in a will-of-the- 
wisp search for new roles specifically 
for women and new roles specifically 
for men, but rather a search for roles 
specifically for individuals. 


In the initial stages of the invasion, 
men may have to fight battles for 
roles which have heretofore been the 
traditional province of women, and 
they may be classified as “effeminate” 
just as women invading roles tradi- 
tionally assigned to men were one 
time considered aggressive, male-act- 
ing feminists. 

We are witnessing all kinds of evi- 
dence which indicates that there are 
such cross movements. As of last 
year, male high school teachers out- 
numbered female teachers, male 
nurses are commonplace, the whole 
field of hairdressing has had a whole- 
sale invasion of men. Young men are 
moving into the home to assist their 
wives in the care of children and 
housekeeping and young wives are 
moving out to become the bread- 
winner while their husbands are edu- 
cated or unemployed; aged men are 
taking up housekeeping in their re- 
tirement and older women are sup- 
porting incapacitated or retired hus- 
bands. The role of homemaking 
should have such dignity that both 
men and women could in certain life 
periods perform it as a full time role 
or as one of their multiple roles. The 
roles of teacher, doctor, nurse, as- 
sembly line worker, professor, dean of 
women or college president should 
be open to individuals qualified with- 
out regard to sex. 

This means a major overhauling of 
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the formal and informal patterns 
surrounding these occupations and 
roles to rid them of their sex-linked 
connotations, and both men and 
women will stand to lose certain 
vested interests and special privileges 
which have heretofore accrued to 
them. 

I should like to make a special 
note here on the rules against nepo- 
tism. These rules were established 
during an earlier period of our history 
when civilization was moving from a 
kinship-controlled society into a secu- 
lar society. As of today they are both 
outmoded and rapidly disappearing, 
because they are anachronistic and un- 
democratic and because they deny not 
only self-realization to individuals but 
they deny society of the contributions 
of skilled and qualified men and 
women. We fought and won the 
battle for men to go into occupations 
other than those followed by their 
fathers; we now need to fight the 
battle that will allow sons who are 
qualified to go into the same occupa- 
tions and even the same institutional 
structure as their fathers, that brothers 
and sisters may go into similar or 
overlapping occupations, that wives 
and husbands may be employed in 
similar or overlapping structures and 
occupations. 

Just as I think roles should be 
stripped of irrelevant sex connotations, 
so must we devise new manners and 
customs that will enable individuals 
to separate their multiple roles from 
each other and interact with others in 
their role capacities. 

It would be a violation for example 
of appropriate role behavior if the 
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attorney-general of the United States 
failed to arise when the President of 
the United States came into the room; 
it would be a violation of appropriate 
kinship behavior if this ceremonious 
attention carried over into two broth- 
ers playing touch football with each 
other. It would be a violation of 
appropriate role behavior if a wife 
called her husband “dear” when they 
were interacting as colleagues in an 
academic institution, but it would be 
inappropriate spouse behavior if two 
academic colleagues who happened 
to be related to each other by marriage 
carried the colleague role over into 
their spouse roles. 

To summarize, we see the need for 
three new cultural values: (1) the 
opportunity of the young for early 
experiment with adult roles; (2) the 
opportunity for all people who can 
benefit from education to go as far 
as possible even at the price of creat- 
ing new educational systems; (3) 
equal access for all individuals to 
roles in keeping with their skills, 
abilities, training and _ predilections 
and without regard to sex and kin- 
ship except in those roles where sex 
and kinship are relevant. These 
values are in the process of being 
shaped by our actions and by many 
others in our society. They are values 
which, as they are continuously im- 
plemented in the future, will result 
in greater creative conformity for 
members of our society. It is for 
educators like ourselves not to sur- 
render to difficulties, nor to pass 
responsibility on to others and not to 
withdraw in the face of real and 
compelling difficulties. 
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The Uncommon Commitment 


PAULINE TOMPKINS 


Back in the days of Speaker Joe 
Cannon, a freshman congressman 
made the mistake of asking Mr. Can- 
non’s reaction to his maiden speech in 
the House. 

“Son,” Joe replied, “much of what 
you said was good, and some was new. 
But what was good was not new, and 
what was new was not good.” 

This indirect warning is probably 
due my audience, for I am a refugee 
from the office of dean of women. In 
terms of the changing pattern in the 
life of this ex-dean, the proper se- 
quence would be for you to speak and 
me to listen. 

Today we are to consider the role 
of education and of women deans and 
counselors in the years ahead, in the 
light of changing patterns in the 
lives of men and women. However 
we define this role, I am convinced 
that it must reflect perspective and 
purpose, two qualities with which we 
as a people, and sometimes we as 
educators, have not been sufficiently 
concerned in this century. We cannot 
hope to address ourselves meaning- 
fully to the problems confronting us 
professionally or nationally without 
adequate perspective to understand 
our condition in 1961. Neither can 
we expect to improve that condition 
significantly without an active sense 
of purpose. The two qualities are 
inextricably joined. Perspective de- 
void of purpose is sterile; purpose 
without perspective is chimerical. 

Before we look to the world of 
tomorrow, we should remind our- 


selves that in some respects we have 
not caught up with the world of to- 
day. Recognition of this is prerequi- 
site to perspective and purpose. It 
has been estimated that there is a 
probable time lag of at least twenty 
years between the facts of the present 
and our grasp of their implications. 
Perhaps the most appalling example 
of this is in our traditional approach 
to the revolutionary situation of an 
atomic age. Here is a striking illus- 
tration of a phenomenon inherent in 
our human condition whether we are 
facing world-shaking events or a 
college. curriculum. It is a phenom- 
enon which cannot be legislated or 
resolved out of existence. 

It does not follow that we are to 
resign ourselves passively to this state 
of affairs, for then we would lose our 
initiative and our capacity for leader- 
ship as educators, as citizens, as a 
nation. Nor should we equate this 
time lag with a sense of tradition, for 
this would tempt.us not to cope with 
it but to deny it. Tradition can at its 
best provide us with a moral impera- 
tive attuned to the greatest qualities 
and aspirations of our history. But 
it can also choke us by narrowing our 
horizons and constricting our goals. 
This happens whenever tradition be- 
comes sacrosanct. In our contempo- 
rary world of rapid-fire change and 
gnawing uncertainty we tend to cling 
tenaciously to tradition. For many it 
assumes the proportions of a cult, 
surrounded by a quasi-mystical aura. 
This is the past with a capital “p”; 
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not the historic past but the heroic 
past. As for the time lag, the more 
palpable it becomes the more ardently 
is its existence denied, for admission 
implies the necessity of updating one’s 
thinking to take account of change, 
and change itself has been repudiated. 

By definition educators and those 
whose charge it is to counsel and 
guide are not apt to succumb to this 
specious idolatry. Nor are we likely 
to react in a spirit of fatalism to the 
fact of the time lag. On the other 
hand, we may be quite impervious to 
the philosophical implications of 
change in a given instance because we 
are bemused by the torrents of facts 
uncovered through modern machines 
and statistical devices. We cannot 
afford to underestimate the value of 
these tools. But our growing depend- 
ence on them at times leads us to 
the fallacious and dangerous conclu- 
sion that only those things which are 
clearly measurable are significant. 
This seriously impairs our perspec- 
tive and circumscribes our sense of 
purpose. Sometimes, even as we ac- 
knowledge the existence of the time 
lag, we deceive ourselves into thinking 
that we have bridged the gap between 
today’s facts and our total compre- 
hension of them, when all we have 
really done is to expand our vocabu- 
lary. In other instances our efforts 
to close the breach fall pitiably short 
of the mark. 

We have been concerned at this 
convention with the world of tomor- 
row and changing patterns in the lives 
of men and women. And we ask our- 
selves, “What is our role as deans and 
counselors?””? Obviously, it is to con- 
tinue to guide and counsel, but to do 
so with the implicit awareness that we 
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are performing our role in one of the 
most revolutionary epochs in history. 
It is not enough that we be students 
of psychology and sociology; that we 
be knowledgeable in the field of test- 
ing and analysis; that we be trained 
in methodology and techniques. Nor 
is it enough that we possess that in- 
effable quality of compassionate 
understanding in the absence of which, 
with all our acquired skills, we are at 
best only second-rate counselors. To 
these attributes we must add a new 
dimension: a sense of history. This 
is the only conceivable way by which 
we can view the turbulent upheavals 
of our age with any kind of perspec- 
tive; by which we can have some 
assurance that our interpretation of 
these upheavals is not distorted be- 
cause of our devotion to the past; by 
which we can be alert to the time lag 
in our thinking and appraise it ob- 
jectively, thus minimizing its influence 
over us. 

The ultimate consequences of the 
revolutions of this century will re- 
flect our understanding of their under- 
lying causes and, of equal significance, 
the nature of our response. C. P. 
Snow, in his provocative book on the 
two cultures (science and the human- 
ities) notes that “Within the... 
rigid and crystallized pattern of our 
education and of the two cultures, 
we have been trying moderately hard 
to adjust ourselves. The bitterness is, 
it is nothing like enough . . . we have 
to educate ourselves or watch a steep 
decline in our own lifetime . . . We 
can’t do it . . . without breaking the 
existing pattern... .”? 


1C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution. Cambridge University Press, 1959, p. 
41-42. 
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Whether we shall find the will 
depends on our sense of history, on 
the clarity of our perspective and on 
the vigor and timeliness of our pur- 
pose. 

Now this has an immediate bearing 
on our role as deans and counselors 
as we envisage the world of tomorrow 
with its changing patterns in the lives 
of men and women. Clearly we must 
be as fully aware of these patterns 
as possible. It follows that some of 
us must undertake research to identify 
and substantiate emerging trends in 
our society; that all of us must be 
familiar with the results of this re- 
search. It follows, too, that we must 
be sufficiently perceptive to antici- 
pate some of the problems which new 
patterns may precipitate. This is a 
matter of vital importance, although 
it has been largely neglected by states- 
men, educators, and other professional 
persons. 

In part this is because we often 
regard change, a new policy, an 
invention in terms of a solution to a 
particular question and therefore fail 
to notice that the solution carries 
within it the seeds of new problems. 
The control of malaria in certain 
underdeveloped countries solved one 
problem, but the survival of hundreds 
of thousands of people who would 
otherwise have succumbed has raised 
the spectre of starvation because of 
inadequate food supplies. The har- 
nessing of the atom has unleashed 
problems infinitely more complex 
than those which have been resolved. 
The immense success of the United 
States in transforming an economy of 
scarcity into one of abundance has 
spawned some of the most crucial 
problems in our history, one of which 
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is surely the pervasiveness of a hed- 
onistic complacency. The emancipa- 
tion of women from the cloistered 
role anciently accorded them has 
stirred up myriad social, economic, 
and psychological questions which 
demand much of our attention today. 
It would be presumptuous to sug- 
gest that in all instances we can 
foresee the nature of the new prob- 
lems which will accompany particular 
changes. They may emerge in fields 
far distant from the one in which we 
are concerned, They may herald a 
qualitative change in the structure of 
society which cannot be predicted be- 
cause it transcends our experience. 
Nevertheless, this does not absolve 
us from the responsibility to try to 
envisage potential problem areas. If 
we as deans could isolate even a few, 
it would enlarge our thinking about 
specific patterns of change, it would 
sharply enhance our value as coun- 
selors, possibly it could influence the 
course of the emerging patterns, and 
to that extent modify the impact of 
the new problems themselves. 
Unfortunately, whatever our pro- 
fession happens to be, we are so bur- 
dened with issues which have already 
crystallized that we find no time to 
give to the hard and frustrating task 
of intellectual speculation about prob- 
lems still unborn. The dearth of 
basic research in the field of science 
affords one of the most critical illus- 
trations of this condition. As a nation 
of pragmatists we are uneasy in the 
presence of the philosopher and 
theorist. At the conclusion of the last 
war the creation of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff in the State Department 
marked an experimental step by a 
government agency to address itself 
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to unknown problems. Policies to 
cope with existing conditions were 
explored with a view to thinking 
through their possible consequences 
and the effect which these, in turn, 
would have on the original policies. 
The results of this @ priori approach 
cannot be judged immediately, but 
its logic is convincing. Would it 
not be in keeping with the spirit of 
this Association that it devote some 
part of its program and resources to 
a comparable endeavor? 

Some of the changing patterns 
which we discern in the lives of men 
and women stem from the enlarge- 
ment of the traditional role of women 
as wives and mothers to include their 
new role as members of the greater 
community. I would like to review 


briefly certain aspects of this devel-, 


opment with particular reference to 
our responsibility as deans and coun- 
selors. 

Our nineteenth century forebears 
who pioneered for the status of 
women, political, social, and profes- 
sional, had the weight of the demo- 
cratic philosophy and the Christian 
ethic behind them. The industrial 
and scientific revolutions of the last 
seventy-five years created a material- 
istic environment which, through mass 
production, labor-saving devices, and 
the resulting phenomenon of leisure 
time, not only justified but established 
the need for women’s broader role. 
Finally, this need has been vastly 
accentuated by the unparalleled prob- 
lems confronting the United States 
as a world power. 

Yet this is only half the story, for 
each of these developments has been 
accompanied by a strong undertow of 
resistance with the result that our 
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approach to the role of women is, to 
say the least, mildly schizophrenic. 
Here, once again, we are face to 
face with the time lag principle, 
aggravated by the enormous rapidity 
with which events have revolutionized 
the role of women. We are running 
hard to catch up, emotionally and in- 
tellectually. We have not made it 
yet, and this is one root of our 
problem. 

This dichotomy pervades all levels 
of the social order in varying degrees 
and with few exceptions. It exists first 
of all in the mind of woman as an 
individual. As someone has put it, 
her emerging role has suddenly thrust 
upon her the burden of choice after 
ages of no choice at all. 

These inner contradictions have 
their counterpart in society: in parents, 
who covet widening educational op- 
portunities for their daughters, but 
who are wary lest too much learning 
divert them from their traditional 
role; in men, who as classmates, col- 
leagues, husbands, employers, fre- 
quently feel that the changing role of 
women, to which they ascribe in 
theory, now poses a subtle threat to 
their own traditional role; in the 
confused image of women evoked by 
disparate elements in our society 
where, on the one hand, women’s 
passive, historically conceived role is 
romanticized in advertising, in pulp 
and slush literature, in the cult of 
Homemaking-and-Motherhood _ fos- 
tered by press and propaganda, but 
where, on the other hand, women’s 
responsibility to develop their minds 
and exploit their intellectual ability 
is sternly preached by government 
and education alike. 


Recognition of this ubiquitous 
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dichotomy is implicit in the Institute 
for Independent Study initiated at 
Radcliffe in the autumn of 1960. The 
following quotation is from the state- 
ment of premises underlying the In- 
stitute: “No one now begrudges a 
woman either college or advanced de- 
grees merely because she is a woman 
. . . But acceptance of the educated 
woman as a creative functioning figure 
in the culture and the economy of our 
society . . . is still limited. . . For 
there is still prevalent a form of anti- 
intellectualism which insists that 
whatever her aspirations, a woman 
must eventually choose between career 
and marriage, and that if she attempts 
to combine the two, both will suffer 
and the marriage probably the more 
keenly . . . The hope is that in the 
course of time there might emerge in 
the undergraduate a new psychology 
through which she would look upon 
the early years of her marriage, the 
child bearing period, as only a tem- 
porary or partial interruption to her 
obligation to use her education ex- 
tensively and meaningfully, rather 
than as an automatic termination to 
that obligation...” This Associa- 
tion, in a statement of its Growth and 
Development Committee in January, 
noted that “ ... NAWDC members 
recognize the necessity of keeping the 
particular needs of girls and women 
highlighted at every stage of their 
education, elementary grades, high 
school, and college. This is essential 
if women as adults are to meet the 
... plural demands of today’s 
society.” 

If women are to meet these de- 
mands, deans and counselors must be 
sensitive to the need to bridge the 
time lag by educating these young 


women, and society itself, to the 
implications of women’s changing 
role. Governmental, business, and 
educational leaders in increasing num- 
bers are urging women to develop 
their talents. But until they are more 
willing than they have been to accept 
the consequences by banishing their 
own prejudices and discriminatory 
employment policies, their appeals 
will produce only frustration and ul- 
timately will fall on deaf ears. 

Today women comprise over half 
the population in the United States, 
yet the proportion entering college 
has been declining in comparison with 
men. Between 1920 and 1958 the 
ratio between men and women fell 
from forty-seven percent to thirty- 
five. In the field of graduate study 
women earried one out of every seven 
doctoral degrees in 1920, but in 1956 
only one out of ten. These few sta- 
tistics suggest the reluctance of many 
women to assume the responsibility 
inherent in their expanding oppor- 
tunities. This will not halt the pat- 
terns of change in their lives, but 
inevitably it will affect the quality of 
those patterns. 

We have outlined one of the chief 
reasons for the underlying insecurity 
which women feel regarding their 
role today. But this insecurity, and 
it is one shared by men, also re- 
flects the absence of significant goals, 
of a compelling sense of purpose. We 
cannot hope to convince young women 
that the development and use of their 
intellectual capacities are essential to 
their own self-realization or to their 
country if our ultimate goals as a 
people are shoddy. 

Purposes, or goals, are the catalysts 
in any society. But because they are 
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intangible, philosophical, and charged 
with values, they elude efficient diag- 
nosis and classification by the 1.B.M. 
Moreover, in our age of scientific 
materialism, the expert and the pro- 
fessional in all secular fields go to 
great pains to exclude from considera- 
tion anything which cannot be ob- 
served, expressed objectively, or 
proved. This means that men’s high- 
est and noblest aspirations are classi- 
fied as personal, between you and 
your God, or you and your conscience, 
or however else you want to phrase it, 
hence subjective, hence beyond the 
concern of the social scientist. At the 
same time it would be wrong to infer 
that he ignores goals entirely. In so 
far as they can be treated as facts, they 
are subjected to the same routine as 
other facts. Through tests, question- 
naires, and various devices we can 
ascertain the goals of college students, 
of farmers, of a cross section of the 
population. But at that point we 
have more or less reached the end of 
the road, for no analyst, and certainly 
no machine, is going to presume to 
say that particular goals are either 
good or evil. All that can be noted 
is the relative effectiveness of goals as 
measured by their demonstrable 
results. 

Three tendencies follow from this. 
The first is to belittle the significance 
and the power of goals whose content 
is primarily ethical or moral. The 
second is to place major emphasis on 
material goals, for these are most 
easily and accurately measured in 
terms of concrete achievements. The 
third is for society to attach a moral 
judgment to these goals on the basis 
of the success or failure attending 
them, and then to go a step further 


by equating the material goal with 
a philosophical concept. A familiar 
example is our high standard of liv- 
ing. This has long been a fundamental 
objective to which members of all 
political parties and society in general 
are committed. The attainment of 
the world’s highest living standard 
has earned for the American economy 
the accolade, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” Because we 
have been so enormously successful, 
and because we have consequently 
slipped in the word “good” to de- 
scribe our success, we have not been 
able to resist the comfortable conclu- 
sion that the ethical goal of “the good 
life” is synonymous with a high 
standard of living. 

The vitality of our goals is depend- 
ent, among other things, on the 
steady infusion of new objectives as 
earlier ones are realized. Yet we have 
not taken enough time to translate the 
stunning ideals which underlay the 
founding of this country into policies 
appropriate to a changing nation and 
a changing world. To cite but one 
example: freedom and the dignity of 
the human personality were concepts 
originally applied in America to a 
specific historical situation; they have 
since been elaborated in the issue of 
slavery, in the matter of independence 
for our colonial possessions, etc. But 
if they are to have continued relevance 
we must translate them into terms 
which have current significance for 
underprivileged and racial minorities 
in this country, as well as for the 
conduct of our foreign policy. If we 
fail to provide for this, but continue 
supinely to pay lip service as a matter 
of form and tradition, we become 
prisoners of ideas which we have al- 
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lowed to degenerate into cliches and 
which have lost their power to stir 
us. It is then that we settle for minor 
goals, couched in material terms, 
which require less than our best and 
leave us empty and dissatisfied with 
achievement. The gradual erosion of 
American idealism constitutes one of 
the most insidious threats to the future 
well-being of this country. 

If we, as educators, do not sur- 
mount this environment our role as 
counselors will be superfluous for we 
will have nothing worthwhile to say. 
According to Harold Taylor, the link 
between today’s college students and 
the older generation is already ten- 
uous because of our sterile preoccupa- 
tion with a world which is obsolete. 
He suggests that our criticisms of 
students for their intellectual apathy, 
their pedestrian goals with their sub- 
stitution of the average for the su- 
perior, good jobs and _ economic 
security for service to the community, 
and their apparent self-centeredness 
ought more truthfully to be directed 
to ourselves. In short, it is perhaps 
not so much a question of the student’s 
failure to live up to our expectations, 
as of our failure to have expectations 
worth living up to. 

It will be chiefly the generations 
now in our schools and colleges whose 
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goals and decisions will shape the 
future course of this nation. If we 
are unable to help them because of 
the paucity of our own goals, the 
dialogue will stop, and whatever in- 
fluence we might have had will be 
lost in what C. P. Snow has called 
“the great anonymous sludge of 
history.” 

According to the American Guid- 
ance Service, the function of the guid- 
ance counselor is to “assist a second 
person to understand himself and his 
opportunities, to make appropriate ad- 
justments and decisions in light of this 
understanding, to accept the respon- 
sibility for this choice, and to follow a 
course of action in harmony with this 
choice.” I have tried to suggest this 
afternoon that the role of deans and 
counselors is much more demanding 
than this; that if we are to discharge 
our responsibility to society and to 
those we counsel we must accept the 
further obligation to approach the 
changing patterns we discern with a 
vivid sense of history and to infuse 
them with an inspired sense of pur- 
pose. 

This is not the usual commitment 
asked of those in our profession. It is 
an uncommon commitment. But we 
live in an uncommon time. 
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President’s Report To The Membership 


MARGARET HABEIN 


This has been once again a busy 
year and one of at least modest ac- 
complishment for your officers, your 
Executive Board, your headquarters 
office, and your committees. Much of 
what has been happening you will 
hear about through reports from Bar- 
bara Catton and committee chairmen, 
and I invite your thoughtful atten- 
tion to these reports. I very seriously 
invite your reactions to all aspects of 
our program. One cannot measure 
what increased vitality might come to 
this organization if every member ac- 
tively shared in plans and decisions. 
Constructive criticism is of great 
value, as indeed are words of com- 
mendation, for the former will give 
us ideas and the latter will indicate 
whether we are meeting your needs 
and carrying the Association forward 
according to those needs. It is not 
enough for officers to be at work; it 
is not enough for the Executive Board 
and the headquarters office to be at 
work; it is not enough for committees 
to be at work. They can be effective 
only as they reflect the thinking of the 
entire membership. 

This year the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors has 
been invited to membership in the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
This means that we shall have one 
voting representative at the annual 
meeting of that Board and will re- 
ceive regularly materials and infor- 
mation about its activities and ac- 
complishments. These materials and 
information will be made available to 


the membership and will help us, we 
think, in our efforts to achieve better 
articulation between secondary schools 
and colleges, one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of our program. 

Also this year the Executive Board 
has explored at some length the estab- 
lishment of a year-round placement 
service. The Advisory Committee on 
Business and Financial Procedures for 
the headquarters office, with Virginia 
Kirkbride as chairman, was asked to 
make definite recommendations for 
such expanded service. That commit- 
tee, working with Camilla Ayers, wha 
has directed our Convention Place- 
ment Service so successfully for the 
past years, with Bessie Collins, whose 
Committee on Dues and Services first 
recommended increased service in the 
placement area, and with Barbara Cat- 
ton, has prepared recommendations 
for a placement service operating 
from January through September 
through the combined efforts of the 
Placement Committee and the head- 
quarters office. NAWDC will appear 
in the new directory being prepared 
by the U. S. Office of Education, 
which lists formal and informal place- 
ment services offered by professional 
organizations in higher education. 

This year the secondary school 
members of NAWDC received com- 
plimentary copies of two NEA book- 
lets on the academically talented stu- 
dent. We also mailed announcements 
of the 1961 National Defense Educa- 
tion Act Guidance Institutes to all the 
members who had paid dues by Febru- 
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ary 15, 1961. Further materials hace 
been sent to state presidents through 
Vice President Bessie Collins: the Ty- 
ler report on the first year of the 
Guidance Institutes, the education 
recommendations from the report of 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, and immediately 
after last year’s convention, we sent 
all members a copy of a bibliography 
prepared by the National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators. 
And there are plans for the headquar- 
ters office to prepare and send to 
our members an occasional Newsletter, 
designed to keep you more fully in- 
formed about Association matters and 
including educational materials of par- 
ticular importance to Deans and Coun- 
selors. 

A year ago I announced to you the 
formation of a Committee on Publica- 
tions and Research, headed by Kate 
H. Mueller. You will be interested to 
know that this committee is preparing 
abasic professional bibliography which 
will be supplemented from time to 
time and which will be designed to 
keep us informed about the most im- 
portant publications in our field. Be- 
cause of the long and continuing inter- 
est of this Association in research, the 
Executive Board last October voted 
an increase in the publications budget 
to stimulate research and to make this 
research available to our members. 

Last year I also reported to you 
that upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Dues and Services, we 
had appointed a committee, advisory 
to the headquarters office, on business 
and financial procedures to find ways 
of simplifying office procedure at the 
headquarters office, including the 
keeping of financial records. Virginia 
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Kirkbride, our headquarters consult- 
ant, as chairman has been working 
with Elizabeth Benson, Katherine 
Fossett, and Martha Luck. Mrs. Luck 
made a special trip to Washington to 
study our headquarters operations and 
as a result of her very excellent re- 
port, we have been able to simplify 
our keeping of records and our han- 
dling of the budget, and to save time 
and energy for the headquartrs staff. 
This committee also has sent out a 
questionnaire to all members request- 
ing information which will, by means 
of our new card system, make need- 
ed data about our members quickly 
available. This in turn will lead to 
studies about our membership which 
will help us to meet their needs and 
interests better. 

Again I announced to you a year 
ago that we appointed a Committee 
on the Professional Preparation and 
Education of Student Personnel 
Workers. That committee, consisting 


‘of Martha Peterson as Chairman, Lil- 


lian Johnson, and Marjorie Mont- 
rose, has spent better than a year 
studying the areas of competency es- 
sential for student personnel workers. 
No part in our work is any more im- 
portant than this. The kind of train- 
ing for the young coming into our 
field and for those of us already in 
the field must be our deep concern, 
for the problems we face in educa- 
tion are making demands on us that 
give us no choice but to increase our 
stature, our competency, our knowl- 
edge, our understanding, and hence 
our ability to be effective. 

In 1957 there was established an 
Inter-Association Coordinating Com- 
mittee, made up of representatives 
from the American Association of Col- 
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legiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators, the Western Personnel Insti- 
tute, and the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors. That 
committee has had as its objectives 
1) the identification of the most press- 
ing issues and problems in college stu- 
dent personnel fields, particularly 
those of long-range import and those 
accentuated by curricular and enroll- 
ment complexity, and 2) the develop- 
ment of working agreements among 
professional associations on problems 
deserving primary research and pro- 
gram emphasis by each Association 
alone and by two or more of the Asso- 
ciations working cooperatively. Sever- 
al sub-committees have been set up 
and each has representation from the 
National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors: Elva Brown is chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on Pro- 
fessional Preparation and Education 
of Student Personnel Workers; Chris- 
tine Conaway serves as our represent- 
ative on the Sub-Committee on Rela- 
tionships with Academic Deans and 
Administrative Officers, Jeanne Noble 
on Relationships with Research Cen- 
ters for Higher Education, and Doro- 
thy Gebauer on Evaluation Proce- 
dures of Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies with Reference to Student Serv- 
ices. 

Before this Inter-Association Com- 
mittee are many items suggested by 
NAWDC for consideration: coopera- 
tion wtih national student groups in- 
cluding sororities, fraternities, and the 
National Student Association and the 
Intercollegiate Association of Women 
Students; Inter-Association summer 
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workshops for people in personnel 
work; a study of the areas in which 
student personnel and guidance offi- 
cers can give specifically educational 
leadership; a study of the integration 
of business operation and residence 
hall administration; a study of the ef- 
fective use of the faculty in counseling 
and advising; recommendations from 
Miss Brown’s Sub-Committee on the 
Professional Preparation and Educa- 
tion of Student Personnel Workers 
growing out of a special meeting last 
summer at Purdue. This Inter-Asso- 
ciation Committee could be, and hope- 
fully will be, a strong and effective 
voice for student personnel workers, 
since it represents nearly all of the 
professional organizations concerned 
with personnel and guidance. 
Through the past several years two 
committees have particularly been 
looking at the future of the Associa- 
tion. One of these is the Committee 
on Dues and Services, of which Bessie 
Collins is chairman. That committee, 
with its report to the October meeting 
of the Executve Board, completed its 
work and most of its recommendations 
either have been or are in the process 
of being implemented: increase in the 
number of professional publications 
available to members; job referral 
service to be operated throughout the 
year; help to affiliated groups through 
field services, such as providing speak- 
ers and consultations service (which 
has been started in the headquarters 
office), and finally increase in the in- 
volvement of our members in the 
work of the Association in committees, 
through appropriate provisions for ex- 
penses. Though our budget does not | 
yet permit nearly enough such help, 
we have been able to give very modest 
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help to members of the Executive 
Board for travel to and from Board 
meetings. The Committee on Dues 
and Services has breathed a great deal 
of new vitality into this organization 
and has provided us with challenges 
for the present and the future. 

And so has the Committee on 
Growth and Development provided 
us with challenges! It is my sober and 
considered judgment that nothing in 
the history of this Association has been 
more effective in challenging the 
membership and in getting it to ex- 
press itself than the questionnaire 
which the committee recently sent to 
you. In two years nothing has given 
me more pleasure than reading sever- 
al hundred of these returned ques- 
tionnaires and to be assured, if assur- 
ance I needed, that you are a lively 
and thoughtful group of people; you 
have ideas and you express them very 
well indeed. Better than a year ago 
this committee issued a statement 
about the purposes and goals of the 
Association. We invited you at that 
time to make suggestions about what 
our proper goals and purposes should 
be and disappointingly we had but 
little response. This time it was a dif- 
ferent matter. Suggestions which have 
come in about what we ought to do 
and can do are quite enough to keep 
my successor busy for the next two 
years. What you may think of the 
proposals of this committee somehow 
seems less important to me now since 
reading your replies than does the 
fact that the questionnaire stirred so 
many of you to think about this or- 
ganization, to evaluate it, and to tell 
us what your thoughts and your eval- 
uations have been. Whether or not 
any of the proposals to which the 


committee asked you to react will be 
put into effect depends of course upon 
your Executive Board and even more 
upon you, the members. Whether any 
one of them is right for this organi- 
zation is a judgment which you will 
have to make, but the questions which 
the committee asked will have to be 
answered, sooner or later. Is the 
“public image” of a dean of women 
the kind that will attract our bright- 
est, ablest young women to the pro- 
fession? Or are some of us, at least, 
to quote the questionnaire, “still 
working against the odds of an out- 
moded disciplinarian stereotype?” If 
we believe that what we are doing is 
important, if we look upon our work 
as essential to the complete education 
of young people, then we shall have 
to be. concerned about our ability to 
attract able and bright young people 
into our profession, about our rela- 
tionships with all other parts of edu- 
cation, about our need to draw into 
our Association and thus into our de- 
liberations counselors and deans at all 
levels of education from the elemen- 
tary through the college and univer- 
sity. All of these things will enhance 
the Association but far more they will 
enhance our profession. And may I 
add that it is one of my convictions 
now that we shall all of us have to 
solve the problem somehow of draw- 
ing more secondary deans and coun- 
selors into this Association, for it is 
only as we see education and counsel- 
ing as a continuum from childhood to 
adulthood that we can be effective. 
This committee probably will go 
down in history, not only for these 
questions, but because it is probably 
the first committee on record that 
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asked you to fill out a questionnaire 
and then to pay for doing so! 

I have two specific recommenda- 
tions to my successor and her Execu- 
tive Board. The first is that study be 
given to ways in which we can keep 
our membership more carefully in- 
formed about educational legislation 
at national and state levels. We all 
want to be informed about the impli- 
catons of educational matters before 
our governments, for they are of great 
importance to us. But the pressures of 
time and of desks piled high with 
waiting-to-be-read materials all too 
often deter us. Perhaps brief, concise, 
accurate information about bills in 
preparation or bills pending sent to 
you through the Journal, the News- 
letter, or as separate memoranda 
would help. 

My second recommendation calls 
for a re-study of the total organiza- 
tional structure of NAWDC to deter- 
mine if our present structure most 
adequately meets the current and ex- 
panding needs of the Association. Our 
organizational pattern dates back to 
a time when we had fewer members 
and before the problems in our pro- 
fession had become as complex as they 
are today. This matter was briefly, 
but energetically, discussed at the 
October Board meeting and it is my 
hope that continued attention will be 
given to it. Inherent in a study of this 
kind, of course, are all the problems 
raised by the Growth and Develop- 
ment Committee and your responses 
to them. This Association must never 
stop evaluating what it is doing and 
finding ways of doing it better. We 
must continually seek greater effec- 
tiveness and more significant contribu- 
tions to educaticn. 


I think I should tell you something 
of my activities during the past year 
as they relate to the interests of this 
Association: meeting with and speak- 
ing to two state Associations of Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors, Illinois 
and Oklahoma; representing this As- 
sociation at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers and 
speaking to them on a subject dear to 
my heart, the relationship of business 
operations and the educational process, 
specifically that part of education 
which is the responsibility of the per- 
sonnel dean. In December, I complet- 
ed my third and last year on the Com- 
mission on the Education of Wom- 
en of the American Council on Edu- 
cation after serving as its chairman for 
one year. I cannot count the number 
of invitations I have had to decline in 
this past year. To do so was vot in the 
interests of NAWDC, but it was in 
the interests of the job from which I 
earn my living, and of my own sanity! 
I believe that the demand for the 
President of this Association is an im- 
portant measure of its prestige. What 
I regret particularly is that I have 
had all too little time to know and 
work with state associations and their 
presidents. The National Association 
has much to learn from them. 

And now I take the privilege of 
a retiring president to make a few 
observations about the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors. We have, as an Association, 
prestige and stature, vitality and re- 
sourcefulness. Our membership in- 
creases yearly and the great majority 
of our members have strong faith in 
the importance of our purposes and 
accomplishments. But we could be 
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better, and to this effort we must all 
be committed, personally and as an 
Association. We shall have to con- 
tinue individually to increase our own 
stature as educators, to be alert to all 
that is going on in our field, to make 
new contributions to the field through 
research, and to evaluate carefully 
and objectively the work we are doing 
on our campuses. And more, we shall 
have to enlarge our stature in all other 
aspects of education. I deplore the 
barriers between the personnel and 
the academic aspects of education 
which exist in too many schools and 
on too many campuses and which 
hamper the total and therefore the 
effective education of our young peo- 
ple. That these barriers exist is by no 
means our responsibility alone. Whose 
responsibility it is, however, is of little 
moment. What is imperative is that 
we do something about it. I would 
have us attack the problem to see if 
greater knowledge, on our part, of the 
academic education of our students, 
their curricular needs, greater insight 
into curriculum planning and teach- 
ing and the problems of the academic 
faculty would help. A large order, 
but we can take large orders. We 
always have! If we could help to 
bring all parts of a student’s life to- 
gether, intellectual, physical, emo- 
tional, and spiritual, curricular and 
extra-curricular, we would have made 
vast contributions to education, for ed- 
ucation involves nothing less than the 
total person, nothing less than the 
full cooperation, understanding, and 
mutual respect and knowledge of all 


parts of schools and colleges and uni- 
versities. I invite your thoughtful 
consideration of how we, individually 
and as an Association, might work to- 
ward this full cooperation, even if at 
times we do not have the full coopera- 
tion of the faculty. 

One further observation. We could, 
indeed we must, do better in “keep- 
ing the particular needs of girls and 
women highlighted at every stage of 
their education, elementary grades, 
high school, and college,” to quote 
the Growth and Development Com- 
mittee. And not because we are cru- 
sading for women or indulging in 
“feministic throwbacks.” However, 
we must still highlight the particular 
needs of girls and young women be- 
cause they represent our greatest 
brainpower waste at a time when 
trained brainpower is an absolute na- 
tional necessity, and because wide- 
spread education of women is essential 
if they are to meet the demands of 
our complex world. 

I conclude my last report as Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Women Dean sand Counselors with 
profound gratitude for the support of 
the Executive Board whose creative 
leadership and devotion and confi- 
dence I shall always deeply cherish, 
to Barbara Catton without whose 
counsel and insight and guidance I 
should have been entirely lost, and to 
you, the members of NAWDC, who 
have given me the highest honor and 
privilege I have had in my profes- 
sional life. I am both proud and 
humble. 
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Educational Discipline 


DORIS M. SEWARD 


The public at large, including per- 
sonnel deans, tends to prick up its 
ears at the word “discipline.” Some 
of this interest is at the level of peo- 
ple who gather around an accident to 
see what awful event has taken place. 
Some of this attraction is because of 
an unrecognized inner conflict which 
says, on the one hand, “I know what 
I’d do, if it were up to me to handle 
the situation,” and at almost the same 
time says “I wonder what is the right 
thing to do,” since usually in discipli- 
nary circumstances we do not have the 
opportunity to evaluate the outcome 
of our choice of action. For some per- 
sons in educational circles, the con- 
tinuing interest in discipline is simply 
hoping that someone has found an 
effective way to get people to do what 
we want them to do and to make them 
sorry if they don’t obey. Most ad- 
ministrators would “believe in law 
and order if they can lay down the 
law and give the orders.” 

For the professional, the interest 
in the topic of discipline is a good 
deal more respectable than any of 
these attitudes. Our concern with dis- 
cipline in these days arises not because 
youth is more difficult or wicked, but 
because for us who work with youth 
there is more theory, experiment, and 
information available. In earlier times 
children were “seen and not heard,” 
and were told what to do because they 
were learning to adapt to a future 
more predictable than the future we 
can foresee in our present era. We 
recognize that for the uncertain years 


ahead we must encourage creative 
self-direction rather than automatic 
performance. 

We also now know more about 
mental health. Even in old-time dis- 
cipline some children became bitter, 
hostile, or timid adults often as a re- 
sult of disciplinary humiliation. To 
silence a child into the pattern of being 
“seen but not heard” may provide 
adults with immediate comfort and 
feelings of superiority. Yet we know 
that the stifling of a protest or ques- 
tion does not teach the child how to 
solve the problem that is making him 
disturb us. 

Therefore much of our concern cur- 
rently aroused by the controversial 
word “discipline” is a result of great- 
er sophistication about human rela- 
tions, and less certainty about the fu- 
ture in which young people will be 
involved. It is also stimulated by the 
continuing emphasis on the democratic 
concepts of the rights of the individ- 
ual, the value of practice in freedom 
of choice, and the necessity of in- 
dividual responsibility in our society. 

With these preliminary comments 
about our interest in discipline, we 
then must next ask ourselves some 
searching questions about our own 
role, as well as the intent and practice 
of all who work with us, for rarely 
do we make solitary decisions. We 
recognize also that we do not deal 
with all misbehavior in a disciplinary 
context. (1 remember with horror a 
residence hall business manager who 
gave three demerits to a student who 
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vomited in her room!) But in terms 
of our interest and desire to improve 
our effectiveness in guiding younger 
persons for whom we have varying 
amounts of responsibility, let me ask 
three questions to provoke in the 
reader some thoughtful, useful, and 
highly personal answers. 

The first question is rather easy. 
What do we mean by “discipline”? 
Let us examine two meanings of the 
word. One meaning has a positive 
connotation and refers to the internal 
effect on the student. Analogous terms 
are self-discipline, orderliness, a sense 
of responsibility as when we speak of 
a “well-disciplined person.” One of 
the English military services writes: 
“Discipline is the force which causes 
a man to play the part required of him 
in the organization to which he be- 
longs.” 

A second meaning of discipline re- 
fers to the external form it takes and 
the aspects which are punitive, applied 
from the outside, restricting, involv- 
ing perhaps judgment and sentence. 
This meaning is implied in the phrase 
“4 discipline case,” or statements such 
as “You must be disciplined for this,” 
or “He came up for discipline.” 

As we develop answers to the fol- 
lowing questions we will involve both 
meanings, internal discipline as our 
goal, and external discipline as our 
method and therefore deserving of 
our most thoughtful concern. 

The second question to ask our- 
selves is much more complex, and 
may even hurt us a bit. How do our 
personal beliefs affect what we do in 
disciplinary situations? The question 
can be approached by some prelimi- 
nary queries. First, what is our phil- 
osophical belief about man? We need 


to know this of ourselves because the 
answer undergirds and colors our ex- 
pectation of others. There are at least 
three possible choices: (a) Do we feel 
man is essentially evil, a savage to be 
tamed, a wild spirit to be captured, a 
rollicking force not to stand free with- 
out harness? Or (b), do we feel man 
is neutral, a breathing vegetable capa- 
ble of action and reaction to be con- 
ditioned for productive, facilitating 
activity if conditioned in a correct, 
knowledgeable manner? Or (c), do 
we conceive of man as good, that is, 
well-intentioned, flourishing when in 
harmony with the world about him, 
and desirous of this harmony? 

This query concerning our belief 
about man is not an idle question nor 
an invitation to an extraneous phil- 
osophical jaunt. Each of the three 
choices can be supported. Some mod- 
ern theologians would argue for the 
first; physiology supports the second 
and in some areas of human behavior 
the Russians have demonstrated the 
efficacy of conditioning; the third 
position finds more favor with some 
psychotherapists and with some per- 
sonnel workers dealing with the col- 
lege-age group. Your choice of answer 
will relate to whether you are more 
comfortable with a supporting struc- 
ture of regulations, booklets, forms, 
colored file tabs; or whether you be- 
lieve that you can develop appropriate 
skills and reactions by wise, benevo- 
lent manipulation of responsive, eager, 
young minds as situations and needs 
arise; or whether you prefer a free, 
vitalized, specifically unpredictable 
surge of continuously flexible deci- 
sions, evaluations, modifications based 
on interchange of young and older 
minds committed -to common desired 
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goals. Certainly we do not all give 
the same answer, but our answer is 
a determining force in the way we 
perform in a disciplinary role. 

In analyzing how personal beliefs 
affect what we do in regard to dis- 
cipline, a second subquestion needs to 
be faced, and it, too, is perhaps abra- 
sive. Let us begin with your accept- 
ance of the psychologists’ statement 
that discipline relates to controlling 
the behavior of a learner. (If you 
wince at the word “controlling,” sub- 
stitute guiding or directing or modify- 
ing.) The word to be emphasized is 
“learner.” Most of us recognize that 
acceptable social behavior is usually 
not instinctive and that learning situa- 
tions must be provided. Now what is 
your belief about learning and teach- 
ing methods? This, too, is a big ques- 
tion with specific manifestations relat- 
ing on the campus to whether we be- 
lieve in fines, routine restrictions, 
honor rolls, unlimited cuts, or wheth- 
er in the home the child goes without 
supper, has his allowance suspended, 
or is ordered to scrub the basement. 
Certainly of all places, colleges and 
universities, as educational institu- 
tions, should have policies and pro- 
cedures based on sound educational 
approaches. Do we honestly regard 
our discipline procedure as learning 
opportunities, or are we in practice 
committed to automatic punitive pro- 
cedures? (“Everyone who is fourteen 
minutes late goes free; everyone who 
is sixteen minutes late stays in on Fri- 
day night.”’) 

If we believe that the disciplinary 
situation is to promote learning, then 
we next should concede that learning 
and motivation are inseparable. In 
reality, learning is something that 


happens within a person and does not 
automatically follow when the oppor- 
tunity for learning is imposed from 
the outside. The person who benefits 
from discipline must have his learn- 
ing related to his own needs and goals. 
For example, one can discuss with a 
girl what her behavior pattern may 
mean to her in view of the kind of 
boy she attracts as a husband, certainly 
a well-established intrinsic goal. 

In our concern for motivation, we 
need to ask whether the extrinsic re- 
wards may in reality be simply bribes. 
If the outer rewards are emphasized, 
we may promote a desire to acquire 
the reward by any means. For ex- 
ample, in rewarding students for high 
grades we run the risk of promoting 
cheating. When rewards are competi- 
tive prizes, we must recognize that for 
every student who gains a success-ex- 
perience, there are many more who 
experience failure. In the learning op- 
portunity involved in discipline, the 
goal of improvement should be open 
to all. 

A further consideration as we 
analyze our own beliefs in regard to 
learning is that undesirable behavior 
is usually defined as that which is in 
conflict with external standards. We 
usually do not hear about the failures 
to adhere to internal avowals. (What 
tangible punishment is assessed for 
that solemnly taken New Year’s reso- 
lution, when it is later broken?) In 
simple terms, the more rules we have, 
the more “discipline” problems we 
will have. 

This formula has particular mean- 
ing in the campus community. From 
time to time, a campus community be- 
comes encrusted with rules and regu- 
lations accumulated against every mis- 
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demeanor of previous years. One soon 
discovers that not every situation can 
be anticipated and dealt with before 
hand. I remember a residence hall 
regulation which read “No pets al- 
lowed except goldfish,” whereupon a 
student promptly christened a dog 
“Goldfish” and brought it in. On the 
campus it is ,easy to become short- 
sighted and get involved in behavior 
concerns that will not persist in adult- 
hood. Too often campus discipline 
deals with the perennial minor prob- 
lems of lateness, driving of forbidden 
cars, public displays of affection, etc., 
as if these actions were in themselves 
inherently immoral. We need to gain 
perspective on the learning oppor- 
tunities of discipline and recognize 
that our concern goes beyond the act 
itself to the attitude behind the be- 
havior. A re-examination of the teach- 
ings of psychology in regard to learn- 
ing will be useful to us in realizing 
the involvement of learning with dis- 
cipline. Are we practicing approved 
and effective methods for teaching? 

One other question relating to our 
own involvement in discipline is 
elaborated in a recent book by Muel- 
ler’. She points out the value of ask- 
ing ourselves what our own cultural 
standards of behavior are in relation 
to the social level of the students with 
whom we are dealing. Such introspec- 
tion and investigation is preliminary 
to success. Do we naively expect a 
repetition of our standards, our back- 
ground, our values, our personality, 
our own generation’s attitudes? Today 
student bodies are so heterogenous 
that meaningful communication is all 


* Kate Hevner Mueller, Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1961, p. 369 ff. 
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the more uncertain. Mueller also 
points out that we need to seek out 
the student’s own level of aspiration 
in order to judge behavior. What does 
the student expect of himself? Just as 
some seek only a C in academic work, 
some aspire only to the minimum in 
behavioral standards. 

Lest the picture seem too dark, 
most students with whom we deal are 
normal and growing up into respon- 
sible maturity. A recent study at Har- 
vard shows that usually between ages 
18 to 20 young people begin to iden- 
tify with parents and family and fami- 
ly standards, have a more sympathetic 
relationship with younger brothers 
and sisters, are more responsible in 
consideration of vocational interests 
and are emerging as “pretty nice peo- 
ple.” In any campus group only a 
small percentage will require discipli- 
nary action; for example, with a wom- 
en’s group of 2500, one-tenth of one 
percent, or about three persons, may 
require such action in one semetser. Of 
those involved in disciplinary proce- 
dures an even smaller number repeat 
the error. Serious problems of behav- 
ior usually require referral for psychi- 
tric assessment. Other incidents which 
are the result of malcontent, bad judg- 
ment, irresponsibility call for consul- 
tation with various staff members 
which keeps us from the pitfalls of 
caprice, antipathy, or feeilngs of om- 
nipotence. 

In asking how our personal views 
may affect our handling discipline I 
do not mean to imply that adult stand- 
ards based on experience and respon- 
sibility for long-term student welfare 
are not to be accepted as part of the 
experience of learning the college cul- 
ture. (A recent report described a 
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school in which the pupils voted 
whether they were in favor of the 
honor system, which could be con- 
strued as an opportunity to vote for 
or against being honest.) We can be 
firm about our own expectations of 
students and work out with them as 
intelligent and searching young peo- 
ple how these goals are to be achieved. 
Our wisdom is also tested in evaluat- 
ing our expectations against the recog- 
nized and desired goals of young peo- 
ple. For youth, under direction, this 
means a growing, developing process. 
To feel irritated or personally af- 
fronted because of misbehavior misses 
the point of learning. I recall the little 
girl’s prayer: “God, make me a good 
girl, and this is the last time I’m going 
to ask you!” 

We now come to the last of our 
three questions. Do the methods we 
use in discipline reflect the training 
and knowledge we profess? That is, 
do our actions fit what we know and 
believe? For example, is punishment 
a way to promote learning? Science 
says both no and yes. In our adult 
world we still have fines, imprison- 
ment. Public punishment changes with 
the times, and the psychologist may 
well question whether we have given 
up the whipping post for humanitarian 
reasons or because it was ineffective. 
What does the science of human rela- 
tions tell us about punishment? In 
some experimental situations punish- 
ment is less effective than reward in 
developing good behavior. Reward 
strengthens behavior; punishment 
works indirectly and does not neces- 
sarily weaken behavior. It says “Stop 
that!”? but does not provide a satis- 
factory alternative. It may result in 
various emotional upsets and may 


have by-products of hostility for the 
persons involved or promote a habit 
of “getting by.” 

Punishment is useful in some in- 
stances, for example, in avoiding a 
situation which is inherently one of 
distress. Being dead drunk is a pen- 
alty many students take care to avoid. 
At other times, conforming to a stand- 
ard decreases anxiety and threat, and 
this in itself is a reward. For example, 
a girl wishing to wear shorts in a class 
decides not to test her desire against 
the anticipated displeasure of the pro- 
fessor. Often in adolescent behavior 
fear and anxiety offer more control 
than punishment, when anxious fears 
evolve from the young person’s own 
concern for well being. For example, 
girls who stay away from their resi- 
dence all night will often report a 
rather miserable, anxious interlude in- 
stead of a carefree, irresponsible lark. 

Implicit in any discussion of re- 
ward and punishment is the factor of 
authority, for without authority nei- 
ther the threat of punishment nor the 
promise of reward can be effective. 
Thus either reward or punishment 
may lead to resentment of authority. 
As young people approach adulthood, 
they respond effectively to reason 
rather than to force. On this basis we 
find support for the practice of includ- 
ing young people themselves in the 
process of re-education of behavior. 
For example, at the University of 
Kentucky we have given up the fre- 
quent practice of “campusing” a stu- 
dent who is late. A girl who is late 
explains the delay to the counselor 
and a group of her fellow students 
and they emphasize why returning 
on time is helpful and cooperative. If 
a girl is quite late, she often agrees 
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to help the counselor on the next 
three or four occasions when someone 
else is overdue. In our experience she 
learns of the genuine concern for a 
missing girl and so far no individual 
girl has repeated her own capricious 
lateness nor has there been an increase 
in the number of latenesses. When the 
punishment says, “Don’t do it that 
way; here’s the way to do it, and here 
is why,” the mild tone of reprimand 
is as effective as the frenetic, “full- 
flap” (as the students term it) vindic- 
tiveness which sometimes accompanies 
behavior problems. 

In our responsibility for learning 
we actually are trying to bring be- 
havior into different perspective for 
the student. Ruth Strang liked to 
point out that students are capable of 
self-direction if not condemned to 
wage war against authority. The de- 
sire of independence is probably 
strongest at the period of young adult- 
hood. Looking at the authority figures 
about them, the students see people 
of the same size, people who have not 
created a perfect world, and people 
who possibly may not have the cor- 
rect answers for all situations. These 
young people are not always wrong, 
for regulations do become outmoded. 
Many of the antics of adolescence are 
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young and silly, but most of us at one 
time were silly and irresponsible. We 
must recognize change in mores and 
interests, but also recognize those 
changes in which a fundamental moral 
compromise is involved and at that 
point be immovable, relentless, im- 
placable. The identification is difficult, 
personal, and often uncertain, and 
young people expect us to be wiser 
than we are. From some unidentified 
source of my student days, I quote, 
“Young people respond best to those 
who show that they trust them and 
who continue to trust them despite 
their errors. The adult who chooses 
to be a policeman and lawmaker is 


destined to be both busy and un- 
happy.” 

As each of us strives mightily to be 
good, to do good, to contribute to 
good and to accept inadequacy with- 
out dismay, we may also remember 
the prophet Micah’s summary: 


He has showed you, O man, what 
is good; . 
and what does the Lord require 
of you 
but to do justice, and to love kind- 
ness, 
and to walk humbly with your 


God? (Micah 6:8) 
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Some Legal Implications for Personnel Officers 


DOUGLAS PARKER 


[Although the occasions are rare 
when deans or counselors find them- 
selves involved with the law, it is 
necessary for them to be well in- 
formed about the legal implications 
of their actions and programs in order 
that this satisfactory situation continue 
in the profession. It is especially im- 
portant for college personnel workers 
to seek opportunities to learn the gen- 
eral procedures in law courts, and to 
become acquainted with lawyers on 
the campus or in the community who 
are especially competent and available 
as consultants for their problems. 
Typical situations which may involve 
counselors with the law are discussed 
below.—Editor] 


Matters Concerning Expulsion and Suspension 


The type of legal action the uni- 
versity would be likely to face in these 
cases would be a suit for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the university to 
readmit the student. It is unlikely the 
university would be faced by a suit for 
damages. The university has almost 
absolute, unreviewable discretion to 
select its own standards of admission 
and the standards of conduct neces- 
sary for continued enrollment. 

The university authorities should 
inform a student either orally or in 
writing of the charges made against 
him, must give the student a hearing 
before a person or agency duly au- 
thorized to hear disciplinary matters, 
and must give the student the oppor- 
tunity to be present and to speak and 
offer information in his own behalf. 


The law has steadfastly declined to 
specify details concerning these gen- 
eral requirements of fair play but has 
taken the position that if these are 
met, the university may suspend, ex- 
pel, or otherwise discipline its students 
with its exercise of disciplinary discre- 
tion being non-reviewable by the 
courts. Judicial opinions have stated 
that in educational institutions tech- 
nical legal procedures are inappropri- 
ate. State universities do not have the 
judicial power to establish courts of 
law; nor can they issue judicial writs 
and subpoenas to require offenders and 
witnesses to appear before disciplinary 
agencies; nor can they administer 
oaths in discipline proceedings; nor 
can they enforce penalties, fines, pro- 
bations, or other punishments against 
students other than by making them a 
condition to the student’s continued 
enrollment in good standing in the 
university. Hence, few if any univer- 
sities in the United States pattern dis- 
ciplinary procedures after judicial 
procedures. 

Several rules appear to be well 
established by the courts: 

1. A student may be suspended for 
conduct which is unbecoming a mem- 
ber of the university or which is in- 
imical to the best interests of the uni- 
versity. 

2. Large discretion is vested in 
university authorities to determine 
what conduct shall be ground for 
suspension. 


3. The student should be afforded 
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a statement of the grounds upon which 
the suspension is contemplated and a 
hearing at which he has an opportu- 
nity to present his case. 

4. The general rule is that in the 
absence of statute or action by the 
governing board of the university 
there are no formal procedural re- 
quirements for a hearing prior to sus- 
pension. 

5. In the absence of statute or ac- 
tion by the governing board of the 
university, the president has the in- 
herent power to establish disciplinary 
procedures. 

6. The courts will not interfere 
with the disciplinary action of univer- 
sity authorities unless it clearly ap- 
pears that their action was arbitrary, 
capricious or an abuse of discretion. 


The Legal Implications of the Doctrine of 
In Loco Parentis 

1. Definition: “A person in loco 
parentis is one who actually assumes 
the obligations incident to parental 
relation without going through the 
formalities necessary to a legal adop- 
tion. [Horsman v. U.S. 68 F. Supp 
522.] 

“A person in loco parentis is one 
who means to put himself in the posi- 
tion of the lawful father of a child, 
with reference to the father’s office 
and duty of supporting and making 
provision for the child.” [In re Bern- 
hardi’s Fitzpatrick vs. Hudson Coal 
Company, 46 A2d 589.] 

2. Observations: A search of 45 
cases in which the term “in loco par- 
entis” was used showed that not one 
involved a student-university setting. 
About thirty-five of the cases involved 
suits against the United States Gov- 
ernment by persons seeking to take as 
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beneficiaries under National Service 
Life Insurance. The National Service 
Life Insurance Act permits the desig- 
nation of a person standing in loco 
parentis as a beneficiary. A member 
of the armed forces is limited to nam- 
ing members of his family or persons 
standing in loco parentis, and these 
suits are by old girl friends, and old 
acquaintances who were named as 
beneficiaries but who the government 
contends do not qualify. The other 
ten suits concerned either a will 
setting, or the jurisdiction of an or- 
phans court to proceed against a per- 
son for non-support. 

It is impossible to trace how uni- 
versities came to think that the term 
or the doctrine has some relevance to 
their role with students. So far as cases 
supporting the idea are concerned, the 
idea that “in loco parentis” has any- 
thing to do with universities is clearly 
unfounded and unsupported. The 
doctrine of “in loco parentis” almost 
exclusively concerns the assumption 
of the duties of support and mainte- 
nance of a minor, with the correspond- 
ing right to the minor’s earnings and 
services. It involves the assumption 
by a third person of the parents’ duty 
of support. 

Universities have mainly allowed 
the term “in loco parentis” to creep 
into their language when discussing 
the grounds and justifications for es- 
tablishing rules governing students’ 
off-campus conduct, for disciplining 
for off-campus conduct, for setting 
evening hours for returning to off- 
campus apartments, for prohibiting 
the use of liquor at off-campus parties, 
etc. University rules governing mat- 
ters not related to academic perform- 
ance are often justified on the ground 
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that some students are minors and the 
university stands in the place of the 
parent. The term is also used to justi- 
fy expulsions, suspensions, etc. 

Universities have no means of en- 
forcing discipline other than making 
compliance a condition to continued 
enrollment at the university. The uni- 
versity cannot impose the discipline 
of a parent upon a student who re- 
mains obstinate and chooses to leave 
the university or to suffer expulsion. 

The universities’ right to make reg- 
ulations concerning non-academic mat- 
ters, evening hours, dress, off-campus 
conduct, drinking, love making, and 
the like stems from the fact that they 
can establish the standards for enroll- 
ment, and from the fact that in so 
doing they may take into considera- 
tion the minority of the members of 
their student body. This is a com- 
pletely adequate basis and they need 
look no farther than this. 

In some cases where a minor stu- 
dent at a university away from home 
has to have major surgery, and par- 
ents cannot be reached because they 
are in Cambodia, the hospital has the 
dean of students sign the release. I 
doubt though that this would protect 
a doctor if in the course of the opera- 
tion he extended the surgery beyond 
the limits authorized by the student, 
or possibly for operating at all.’ 

3. Possible Procedures: The uni- 
versities’ right to establish regulations 
governing off-campus conduct and 
governing conduct not related to aca- 
demic performance does not rest on 
the basis of in loco parentis. There is 
an adequate basis without making any 
reference whatsoever to in loco par- 
entis. For persons who are minors 
and for persons who have reached 
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their majority alike, the university 
may establish rules governing off- 
campus conduct. The university can 
determine the environment necessary 
to proper intellectual training. 


The university can expel, suspend, 
and fine and impose other forms of 
discipline, but can never insist on any 
thing other than voluntary compli- 
ance. It can merely condition con- 
tinued enrollment upon compliance. 
It cannot detain the student, nor com- 
pel the student to appear before dis- 
cipline committees. The university 
is not part of the judicial branch of 
Government. 

I doubt that the signing of releases 
by university deans for cases of ma- 
jor surgery of a minor attending a 
university away from home, where 
parents cannot be contacted for con- 
sent, would offer the desired protec- 
tion to the hospital and doctor. 


4. Illustrative Cases: The 1960 
case of Bogust v. Iverson: Parents 
sued the director of student personnel 
for the wrongful death of their 19 
year old daughter who committed 
suicide. The parents alleged that the 
director had a duty to protect the stu- 
dent from known dangers, and that 
he negligently failed to perform said 
duty in three respects: 

(a) He failed to secure emergency 
psychiatric treatment after he was 
aware of her inability to care for her 
own safety. 

(b) He failed to advise the parents 
of her condition, thus preventing them 
from securing proper medical care for 
her. 

(c) He failed to offer proper guid- 
ance and advice because he had sug- 
gested six weeks before her death the 
termination of further interviews. 
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The plaintiff lost on the facts. The 
Director was not trained in medicine 
or psychiatry and therefore it was not 
shown that he was aware of her suicid- 
al tendencies. Also, no causation was 
shown, for even had he done the three 
things the parents thought he should 
have done, she may still have com- 
mitted suicide. There is the indication 
however, that in the next case, with 
slightly different facts, the plaintiff 
might win. 


Right of Entry into Student Dormitory 
Rooms and Lockers 


In the matter of his dormitory 
room, a student’s relationship with the 
university is somewhat comparable to 
that of landlord-tenant or that of les- 
sor-lessee. In any event the relation- 
ship probably has its roots in a bind- 
ing contract. If these were the exact 
relationships, then the student would 
have the right to exclusive possession, 
and unauthorized entry by either the 
landlord or any other person would 
constitute a trespass. Only the licen- 
sees and invitees of the lawful tenant 
could enter. However, there are some 
doubts that this is the exact relation- 
ship the student has with the univer- 
sity, and it could be argued perhaps 
with success that the relationship 
doesn’t fall into any established cate- 
gory. 

In order to avoid the risks involved 
in this area of doubt, a number of 
universities insert in the dormitory 
contract a clause expressly providing 
for the reservation of the right of in- 
spection for disciplinary purposes. 
Such a provision would hold up and 
be binding. What should be a dean’s 
policy where the school has not re- 
served a right of inspection? One 
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dean of students with whom I spoke 
said that in the absence of such a 
reservation, he would not permit a 
search or inspection of a student’s 
room. He stated that it would be his 
policy to procure a search only by the 
police pursuant to a search warrant. 
This would also be his position con- 
cerning the search of a locker. 


I believe that high school deans 
would not feel under quite the same 
restraint as would university deans 
who deal with older students, many 
of whom are no longer minors. In 
any event, at a university, either with 
or without a clause, frequent inspec- 
tion of rooms would be destructive 
of morale unless such inspection was 
customary and traditional. The proper 
position of the university is to respect 
the privacy of students from both a 
legal point of view and a moral point 
of view. Where there is no reserva- 
tion clause, there are two possible 
bases of legal liability. The first con- 
cerns the possible violation of a legal 
right of privacy. The legal recogni- 
tion of a right of privacy is of very 
recent origin, and is only clearly rec- 
ognized in 20 states, with 9 additional 
states having handed down opinions 
indicating that such a right will likely 
be recognized. About four states have 
flatly rejected the claim of a right of 
privacy. In this respect, the states 
may be classified as follows: 

Recognized: Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Neva- 
da, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina. 

Indicated: Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Connecticut, 
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Mississippi, Washington, Colorado, 
Massachusetts. 

Outright rejection: Rhode Island, 
Texas, Wisconsin, and limited by 
statute in New York, Utah, and Vir- 
ginia. States not named are totally 
uncommitted. 

The right of privacy is actually a 
composite or a complex of four sepa- 
rate areas of complaint: (1) Intrusion 
upon solitude, (2) publicity given 
name, likeness or features, or private 
information, (3) being placed in a 
false light in the public eye, and (4) 
the commercial appropriation of ele- 
ments of personality. Only the first 
is directly relevant to our discussion. 

So far as our interest is concerned, 
the right of privacy is the right of the 
individual to be left alone, to retire 
from the company and observation of 
others, to seek the seclusion of a place 
where no one else may come. It is 
therefore a mental interest which is 
being protected. 

The other basis of possible liability 
is that of trespass. As concerns both 
trespass and privacy, the university 
may have the defense of Privilege, 
because of the student community 
setting. The university officers may 
need to show good cause and reason- 
able belief to suspect they would find 
stolen goods in the room or rooms 
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inspected. Privilege would probably 
not exist for a general search of all 
rooms. The university could certainly 
enter for some purposes other than a 
search, and would be privileged, for 
example, to put down violence, or en- 
ter because of the risk of fire, or in 
cases of sickness, or in cases where acts 
of moral turpitude were being com- 
mitted. 

Even though there is no clause, the 
university runs very little risk in my 
estimation, for the following reasons: 
(a) Though a technical trespass is 
committed, and though a technical 
violation of privacy is committed, suit 
would not be brought in one out of a 
thousand cases. Technical trespasses 
are committed all of the time, but no 
actual loss is incurred by the student 
and the circumstances are not sufh- 
ciently outrageous to support exten- 
sive damages for mental suffering. 

(b) In state universities and col- 
leges, the school would likely be 
shielded by the state’s sovereign im- 
munity, though such may not protect 
the dean involved. 


(c) There are very low odds on the 
student’s winning the suit because the 
courts might hold that the relation- 
ship is not that of landlord-tenant, or 
hold that the university is privileged. 





The American Council on Education has just published College Law: A 
Guide for Administrators, by T. E. Blackwell. Copies available at $6.00 
each from the Publications Division, American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Also of interest: The Pupil’s Day in Court: Review of 1960, School 
Law Series, Research Report 1961-R6. Annual compilation prepared by 


the Research Division of the National Education Association. 


Order 


from Publications-Sales Section, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. Single Copies 75¢. 





Association Business at the Convention 


At the Business Session, the Bylaws 
of NAWDC were amended as fol- 


lows: 


ArticLeE I[J—MeEMBERSHIP 


Section 6. Life membership shall be 
open to any member who has held an 
active membership in the Association 
for ten years and who wishes to ex- 
press confidence in the future activity 
of the organization. Life members 
shall have all the privileges of active 
membership. 


ArTICLE 1V—DuEs 


Section 2. Life membership dues may 
be paid in one payment of $200.00 or 
in five successive annual payments of 
$40.00 each. Funds derived from life 
membership payments shall be kept 
in a special reserve account. Interest 
therefrom may be used for current 
expenses upon order of the Executive 
Board. The principal shall be used 
only upon vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE XI—CommMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the follow- 
ing standing committees: Nomina- 
tions, Program, Membership Eligi- 
bility, JOURNAL, Revision of the 
Bylaws, Resolutions, and Member- 
ship and Affiliation. Such additional 
Standing committees may be created 
by the Association as may from time 
to time be deemed necessary. 

Section 2. 

a. Manner of appointment— 
(1) Unless otherwise specified, 
the committees with their chair- 
men shall be appointed by the 


President from among the ac- 
tive members of the Associa- 
tion. 

(2) Suggestions to the Presi- 
dent concerning committee ap- 
pointments may be offered by 
the Nominations Committee 
and Membership and Affiia- 
tion Committee. 

. Term of appointment— 
Committee members shall be 
appointed to serve two years, 
the term of service to expire at 
the time of the regular meeting. 

c. Time of appointment— 

(1) The chairman and one half 
of the members of any stand- 
ing committee shall be ap- 
pointed as soon as possible after 
the regular meeting; the re- 
maining members of the com- 
mittee shall be appointed in al- 
ternate years. 

(2) In the case of the Member- 
ship and Affiliation Committee, 
the members may be appointed 
in advance of the regular meet- 
ing. 

ArtTIcLE XIJ—RELATIONSHIP TO 
THE NationaLt Epucation 
AssOcIATION 
All elective officers of the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors are required to hold mem- 
bership in the National Education As- 
sociation. All NAWDC members are 
strongly urged to hold membership 
in the National Education Association. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the 
new Article XII, above, the former 
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Article XII becomes XIII; the for- 
mer Article XIII becomes XIV; and 
the former Article XIV becomes XV. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted by the 
Association as follows: 

1. WuHeEreEas, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that consideration should 
be given to the legal implications of 
counseling and the status of the coun- 
selor before the law, and 

Wuereas, other professional or- 
ganizations are studying this prob- 
lem; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that NAWDC ap- 
point a committee to gather current 
information on the legal implications 
of counseling and the status of the 
counselor for dissemination to the 
membership. 

2. WHEREAS, we recognize that 
world peace and human progress is 
the responsibility of our entire society, 
and 

WHEREAS, it is apparent that edu- 
cators and educational institutions 
must take a strong role of leadership 
in working for these goals; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that NAWDC 
commend the recent action establish- 
ing a Peace Corps and recommend 
that the federal government make 
full use of college and university 
facilities and personnel for the selec- 
tion and training of outstanding young 
people to participate in this project 
for international understanding. 

3. WHEREAS, international under- 
standing is aided by direct personal 
experience with peoples of other 
lands; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that NAWC lend 
its support to the strengthening of 
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educational programs which will re- 
sult in exchanges of students and staff 
on both secondary and college levels, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
NAWDC urge that special attention 
be given to the educational needs of 
young women in the newly inde- 
pendent countries. 

4. WueEreEAs, the international ex- 
change of ideas among professional 
people is assuming greater significance 
in world affairs, and 

WHEREAS, an increasing number of 
women from abroad are taking gradu- 
ate study in student personnel and 
related fields in the United States; 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that NAWDC in- 
vite to their annual convention se- 
lected women now in this country 
from other countries and that private 
foundations and other sources be ap- 
proached regarding financial subsides 
for their convention expenses. 

5. Wuereas, the National De- 
fense Counseling and Guidance Train- 
ing Institutes are planned for the 
training of secondary school guidance 
personnel; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that NAWDC re- 
quest legislation enabling the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to establish separate institutes for 
both beginning and advanced training 
of student personnel workers on all 
levels and that the Executive Board 
make a formal approach to Congress 
concerning such legislation. 

6. WHEREAS, it is the stated policy 
of this organization to favor equal 
rights for all, and 

WHEREAS, as an educational agency 
we are charged with developing lead- 
ership consistent with reasoned judg- 
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ment and high moral principles; 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOVED, that NADWC sup- 
port the extending of equal oppor- 
tunity to all, regardless of race, sex, 
or creed, and that we pledge ourselves 
to work toward this end in all of 
our relationships. 

7. Br IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the 1961 Convention of the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors expresses its sincere ap- 
preciation to the President, Executive 
Secretary, members of the Executive 
Board and Committees of NAWDC. 
The Program Chairman and her 
Committee deserve special commen- 
dation for their careful planing of 
the worthwhile meetings presented. 
Our speakers and discussion leaders 
contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of the timely theme, “The 
World of Tomorrow: Changing Pat- 
terns in the Lives of Men and 
Women.” 

Individually and collectively we 
have gained deeper understanding of 
our responsibilities in the years ahead 
as administrators, counselors, and edu- 
cators. 

We extend our gratitude to the 
Local Arrangements Chairman and 
her Committees and to all members 
of the Colorado Association who have 
helped make this forty-first conven- 
tion a memorable one. 


Reports 


Reports of Standing and Special 
Committees were presented at the 
Business Sessions. Mimeographed 
copies of these reports are available 
to NAWDC members from the 
Headquarters Office. 
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The chairman of the Convention 
Placement Bureau reported at the 
final session of the Convention that 
141 positions and 86 applications had 
been listed. 


Citations 


The Association honored fourteen 
of its members at the annual banquet 
on Friday evening, March 24, on the 
occasion of their official retirement 
from active service. Citations were 
presented to: 

Lydia Rebert Buck, retired in Janu- 
ary 1960 as Assistant Principal of the 
Collinwood, Ohio, High School. 

Velora Buscher, retiring in June 
1961 as Dean of Girls from the East 
Alton-Wood River Community High 
School, Wood River, Illinois. 

Hazel M. Clark (in absentia), re- 
tired as Dean of Women of Bates Col- 
lege in June 1960. 

Lena C. Clauve, retiring in June 
1961, as Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

Margaret M. Doty (in absentia), 
retired as Dean of Women of Macal- 
ester College in June 1960. 

Viola Eblen (in absentia), retired 
in June 1959, from the Francis 
Joseph Reitz High School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

Ruth Morgan Ferguson, retired as 
Dean of Women at Southwestern 
University in June 1960. 

Ruth O. McCarn, retiring in the 
fall of 1961 from the position of As- 
sistant Dean of Students and Director 
of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, the University of Chicago. 

Emma Fleer Muller, retiring as 


(Continued on page 208) 





NAWDC FINANCIAL REPORT 


This report is presented for the information 
of the members concerning the financial con- 
dition of NAWDC, It is a summary of the 
financial report presented at the business meet- 
ing of the Association in Denver on March 23, 
1961, brought up to date to include current 
figures as of April 30, 1961. The accompany- 
ing figures show the total assets of the Asso- 
ciation, a report of 1959-60 operations, the 
approved budget for the 1960-61 fiscal year, 
and actual income and expenditures as of April 
30, 1961. 

Table I, Total Assets, shows the balances 
in the different accounts at the end of the last 
fiscal year, The Operational Account refers to 
the receipts and expenditures for one year. 
The Contingency Account represents cumula- 
tive balances from previous annual operational 
accounts. These sums are used to meet un- 
forseen items not included in the operational 
budget, for non-recurring expenses such as 
purchase of special equipment or material, 
and to add to the total financial worth of the 
organization through investments. The Re- 
serve Funds represent cash received from pay- 
ments on life memberships. The /nmvestments 
category shows where the invested funds are 
held—U.S. Treasury Bonds and savings and 
loan associations. Property belonging to 
NAWDC consists mainly of a few office ma- 
chines; basic office furniture and files are sup- 
plied by the National Education Association. 

Table II shows the Operational Account in 
more detail: the receipts and expenditures for 
the last fiscal year ending August 31, 1960, 
the budget for the present fiscal year (1960- 
61) as adopted by the Executive Board last 
fall, and actual receipts and expenditures as of 
April 30, 1961, the first eight months of the 
current fiscal year. The budget categories for 
expenditures in the two columns are different 
because new and simpler categories were 
adopted at the beginning of this fiscal year on 
the recommendation of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Business and Financial Procedures. 

Although the increase in membership dues 
to $15 went into effect on September 1, 1960, 
dues income for the current fiscal year was 


estimated very conservatively until experience 
could be gained with the new dues structure, 
It is gratifying to report that the number of 
members has increased this year as well as 
the amount of cash from membership dues, 
On April 30, 1961, the total number of mem- 
bers was 1970, compared to a total of 1941 on 
the same date last year and to a total of 1960 
at the end of the last fiscal year. It is also 
gratifying to report that for the first time in 
several years, deficit financing was not neces- 
sary in drawing up the 1960-61 budget. The 
item under Receipts for “carryover from 
1959-60 Operational Account” was included to 
accommodate the cost of the 1959-60 List of 
Members, the bill for which had not been 
presented in time to be posted before the end 
of the last fiscal year. The Convention Revolv- 
ing Fund represents a sum taken from previous 
convention balances to provide a cushion for 
meeting some convention expenses which are 
unavoidably incurred before any current con- 
vention income is received. As you will note 
in the Expenditures Column, this sum will 
also be retained at the end of the fiscal year 
to provide a similar cushion for the next year. 
The response of the membership under the 
new dues structure for this first year has en- 
abled the Executive Board to avoid deficit 
financing for the yearly operations and to plan 
some new programs and services on a modest 
scale which, it is hoped, will soon be evident 
to the members. 
—MiriaM A. SHELDEN 
Treasurer, 1959-1961 


TABLE I—TOTAL ASSETS 
August 31, 
1960 
$ 2,760.45 
10,077.39 

888.12 


Operational Account —.. _.........-- 
Contingency Account -......... : 
Reserve Funds 
Investments 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 
Savings Accounts 
Property (estimated value) 





2,904.38 
8,500.00 
1,200.00 


—$—$<—$—$———— 


Total _ $26,330.34 
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TABLE II—NAWDC OPERATIONAL ACCOUNT 
Actual Budget Actual Through 
RECEIPTS 1959-60 RECEIPTS 1960-61 April 30, 1961 
Dues $18,775.00 Dues $25,740.00 $27.116.50 
Sale of 
Publications __...._ 1,476.87 Sale of 
Publications 1,500.00 1,850.42 
Gifts 105.00 Gifts 100.00 130.00 
Placement Fees 256.00 Placement Fees 200.00 198.00 
Convention Convention 
Net Income —... 886.56 Net Income 3,105.00 dices 
Interest Interest 
IN Scena cccomenee 37.50 Bonds 112.50 75.00 
Savings Acct... __ 300.00 Savings Acct. 300.00 221.66 
Refund 311.36 Refunds canine 257.43 
| ER 3,047.30 Other 
(Carryover from 
1959-60 acct., Convention revolving fund*._._... 2,000.00 2,000.00 
incl. Conv. Carryover from 1959-60 
revolving fund) operational acct. _....-+.+_+_+-+=+-_.—s— 1,090.00 1,090.00 
a ae: $25,195.59 TOTAL $34,147.50 $32,939.01 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES** 
Pres. Expenses __..._.$ 664.26 1. Mail, Postage, Express $ 1,100.00 $ 793.03 
Standing Committees 
Nom — sti, ore 2. Supplies, Expenses, Services... 1,500.00 1,049.84 
_ ene 20.82 
Ss Mtg. 25.00 3. Publications 6,400.00 3,495.77 
Publications 4. Salaries & Wages 
jee SEO a. Payroll 13,075.00 8,515.87 
EE id 76.51 b. Social Security — —— — 300.00 157.34 
| Stee ae 510.58 ( ee Tee 625.66 
1958-59 Directory _.__- 958.48 5. Teleg. & Telephone — _ 200.00 181.24 
Headquarters Office 6. Travel 1,145.00 877.88 
Buse, Secy ._......... 7,506.04 
Sec. Steno. 3,694.06 Fi I i icisitinccciarmitiiciee (3,105.00) (3,104.15) 
Cer. Asvt. ............ 1,000.00 a. Pre-Convention 
Se. te. a. SEES? So 190.00 404.02 
Insurance —______ 703.73 Supplies 400.00 654.42 
Prior Serv. Cont. __ 122.10 Program Prtg. ——-.... 925.00 550.75 
Office Expense 1,947.35 Teleph Lr 
Main. of Equip. _— 29.09 Travel socks 154.50 
Teavel (Sec.) 128.07 b. Local—Convention 
Headquarters*® —___ 500.00 500.00 
| ane nee 230.30 c. Post-Convention 
Mail 50.00 122.82 
Miscellaneous Supplies 260.00 198.86 
Travel (Gen.) ——.__. 29.00 Teleph 10.00 40.36 
Exec. Bd. Travel _... 445.90 Travel 650.00 478.42 
- Memb. in Organ. ____ 65.00 
Post Conv. Exp. ow Misc. refunds 50.00 
iit icies eee 20.00 
—— TOTAL $27,578.00 $18,850.78 
TOTAL $22,435.14 Excess of Rec. over Exp. —_-_____. $ 6,569.50 $14,088.23 
Retention of Rev. Con. Fund —_.. 2,000.00 
BALANCE ____.____$ 2,760.45 BALANCE $ 4,569.50 


*To provide for paying some Convention bills before Convention Income is received. 
“New Categories approved by Executive Board April 1960. 








NaTIonau AssociATION OF WoMEN Deans AND COUNSELORS 


(Continued from page 205) 
Director of Personnel at the Chicago 
Teachers’ College in June 1961. 

Helen E. Page (in absentia), as 
Dean of Women at Miami University 
(Ohio), in September 1960. 

Myrtle M. Rodden, retired as 
Principal of Warren Central High 
School, Indianapolis, in January 
1957. 

Elizabeth Shelburne, retiring as 


Dean of Women from Texas Chris- 
tian University in June 1961. 

Frances L. West, retired as Dean 
of Student Personnel at the St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, Junior College in June 
1960. 

Jeanne M. Wright (in absentia), 
retired in June 1960 as Assistant 
Principal, Dean of Girls, and Direc- 
tor of Activities at the Princeton, New 
Jersey, High School. 





Epucator’s AWARD 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, international, announces 
the ninth Educator’s Award of $1,000 granted biennially for 
outstanding books in education written by women. Presen- 
tation of the award will be made at the Convention of the 
Society in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, August 1962. 


The Award will be given for the book which deals best with 
basic issues and basic aspects of education. The book must 
be written by a woman in the United States or Canada and 
published between April 1, 1960, and April 1, 1962. 


Information about the rules governing the Award may be 
secured from the International Headquarters, Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, 416 West Twelfth Street, Austin, Texas. 





National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
Orricers, 1961-62 


President—Lillian M. Johnson, dean of women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Vice-President—Bessie B. Collins, dean of women, University of Delaware, Newark 


Recording Secretary—Ann Whitcraft, dean of girls, Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Treasurer—Doris M. Seward, dean of women, University of Kentuck;, Lexington 


CHAIRMEN OF THE SECTIONS 
University—Sarah L. Healy, dean of women, University of Alabama, University 
College—Jean E. Liedman, dean of women, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 


Junior College—Mary C. Fugate, dean and registrar, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 


High School—Carol S. Wickert, dean of girls and vice-principal, Fremont High School, 
Oakland, California 


Junior High School—Helen L. Corey, dean of girls and director of guidance, Drexel 
Hill Junior High School, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 
ExecuTiveE Boarp 
Officers of the Association 
Chairmen of the Sections 


Headquarters Consutant—Virginia R. Kirkbride, director of activities for women, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C 


Journal Representative—Kate Hevner Mueller, professor of higher education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 
Executive SECRETARY 
Barbara Catton, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








